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On the Heels of the Wind 


Ice-Yachting on the Shrewsbury River under the Auspices of Jack Frost 


O the average yachtsman the season of 

snow and ice is likely to be viewed in the 
light of a discomforting necessity—a shiver- 
ing cycle of the year with but few compen- 
sations, but the ice-boater grows enthusiastic 
when Jack Frost’s reign begins. Although 
ice-yachting has been an organized sport in 
this country for some fifty years, it has at- 
tracted far less attention than the sport 
really deserves. Ice-yachting is in fact an 
exhilarating and exciting sport, but being 
naturally confined to the more northern 
portions of the country, the ice-running boat 
has been slow to gain a footing among our 
winter sports. 

While there are plenty of rivers and lakes 
suited to the enjoyment of winter boating, 
the centers of ice-yachting have been practi- 
cally confined to the Hudson River, Orange 
and Chautauqua Lakes in N. Y., the 
Shrewsbury River in N. J., Lake Champlain, 
Gull Lake in Kalamazoo, Mich., and the 
lakes of Wisconsin and Minnesota. The 
lack of anything like co-operation in stand- 
ardizing ice craft has resulted in developing 
different types of boats in different localities 
—the differences being mostly confined to 
rigging, the rake of the mast and position of 
the runner-plank. The Hudson River type 
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is the boat of the East; the Madison type 
in use on the lakes about Madison, Wis., and 
a third developed and used in northern 
Michigan. 

Just how long ago the first ice-boat was 
built is a matter of speculation, but the 
sport is by no means new, as may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the ice-yachtsmen 
of the Shrewsbury River, celebrated some 
few years ago, the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of this sport in New Jersey. It was during 
the year of 1850 that the ingenuity of a 
Jersey man brought forth the first ice-boat 
in the East. This crude craft was scarcely 
more than a box mounted on four runners 
and rigged with a rude mast and sail. A 
little later it was discovered that one runner 
could be omitted and the third or after 
runner was used as a rudder. To obtain 
more stability and decrease the weight, the 
ice-boat was gradually spread out to give 
a greater span to the runners, and so the 
boat was reduced to a skeleton, a keel or back- 
bone, and a cross runner-plank with a small 
cockpit at the after end for the helmsman. 

Before the outbreak of the Civil War ice- 
boating was a very popular sport along the 
Hudson, and it was here that the first ice- 
vacht club was formed in the organization 
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of the Poughkeepsie Ice-Yacht Club in 1861. 
This was the center of the sport in the East 
for many years. The early yachts were 
heavy in construction, and hard riding 
craft. As the mast was stepped over the 
runner-plank, and not ahead of it as is the 
present practice, the boat of this early period 
was a hard-headed craft. The boat balanced 
poorly, for the center of effort was too far 
aft, and when beating to windward the 
craft had a marked tendency to luff up into 
the wind. These boats were fitted with long 
booms, short gaffs and big jibs. With the 
weight of the mast so far aft, the considerable 
pressure brought on the rudder, resulting in 
much unnecessary friction and so caused a 
loss in speed, particularly when beating to 
windward. 

This type of ice-yacht is now obsolete, but 
it reached its greatest development in the 
Icicle, which was the largest ice craft ever 
built. This boat was built in 1869 and after 
some improvements had been made, 
measured 68 feet 11 inches long with a sail 
area of 1070 square feet. This boat was the 
undisputed champion for the year 1879, but 
about this time an improved rig and con- 
struction made its appearance, the improve- 
ment being made by stepping the mast 





THE ICE-YACHT IS THE SPEEDIEST SAIL DRIVEN CRAFT AND WHEN GOING TO WINDWARD AND WHEN REACHING, 
OFTEN TRAVELS FASTER THAN THE WIND WHICH DRIVES IT 
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ahead of the runner-plank, and shortening 
the jib and making a better balanced boat. 

The first boat of this improved design 
was the Robert Scott, designed and built by 
H. Relya a Hudson River ice-yachtsman 
in 1879, and she was very successful, even 
defeating the Icicle which had twice as 
much sail; the Robert Scott only carrying 
about 499 square feet. It was the success 
of this boat that encouraged the building 
of Jack Frost a year or so later—which 
was of the same type, but somewhat larger 
in size. Jack Frost is generally considered 
one of the best known and fastest ice-yachts 
ever built and was for several times the 
winner of the ice-yacht challenge pennant of 
America. 

But as the limit of size had been reached 
in Icicle and Jack Frost, the tendency has 
been steadily converging towards a smaller 
craft. As the sport became better organized, 
ice-boats were divided into classes according 
to the size of their sail area, the classes 
running from the 150-square foot class up 
to the 600-square foot class. A few boats 
are still built with a larger sail area than 
these two classes, but most of the boats now 
made conform to the specifications of the 
250 and 450-foot classes. Certain sections 
of the country have popularized different 
classes—at Orange Lake the 250-foot class 
is the favorite, while at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
the 450-foot class is the most popular boat. 

The almost unprecedented cold weather 
of this year has proven a stimulus for the 
sport in the neighborhood of New York 
City. On the Shrewsbury River at Red 
Bank, N. J., many fast yachts have been put 
into commission and the trial races between 
boats of the North Shrewsbury Clubs have 
been sailed against the flyers of the Inde- 
pendent Club for the North American 
Championship. 

In her first trial spin of the season on 
January Ist, the former championship ice- 
yacht Imp, owned by I. T. Straus of Newark, 
showed her old time speed in a light breeze 
in a five-mile trial race with Capt. Edward 
Asay’s Daisy. The Imp was handled by 
Commodore Ralph Sickles and Joseph 
Boskey and won handily. Something like 
the old enthusiasm was in evidence, for a 
natty little fleet of some twenty ice-boats of 
various sizes were seen on the ice during the 
day. 

On January 13th, the trim little vacht, 
O-U, owned by C. H. Page of Newark, 
captured the initial race held by the In- 
dependent Ice-Yacht Club for the Straus 
Cup, and sailed ten miles over the triangular 
course in the fast time of 27 minutes. 
Chester A. Minton—on furlough from the 
U. S. S. Pattina was at the tiller, and the 
owner tended sheets. A sixty-mile-an-hour 
gale was blowing and although double- 
reefed and well ballasted, the O-U was often 
up in the air. Lets-Go, a fast craft owned 
and sailed by R. G. McDermott of East 
Orange, finished second. These were the 
only boats of five starters to finish, the Ban- 
shee II, owned and sailed by C. E. Fisher 
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of Newark, tore her sail just before the 
start, and Little Imp, owned by Mrs. I. T. 
Straus, suffered a similar mishap. The 
Invincible and the Wasp of the Fair Haven 
Club met with a streak of bad luck, the 
former running into a mussel bed while 
leading, and the latter craft being blown 
down the river. The crowd at the clubhouse 
was treated to many thrills as the boats 





The Wind-Jammer 


THE wind-jammer plows 
through the ocean green, 

And the wind in her rigging sings 
loud and keen, 

As she’s rounding the Cape im a 
north-east blow 

Through the spray and the foam and 
the driving snow. 


Fifty screechin’ demons a howlin’ 
in the gale; 

Fifty yellin’ devils a’slappin’ at 
the sail; 

Fifty tons o’ water a’pourin’ o'er 
the rail; 

Mighty hard job t’save the boat. 


O off to the west les a treacherous 
shore, 

And spindrift is flying from shoals 
by the score; 

God pilot the ship scudding on through 
the night, 

That’s battling for life ’gainst the sea’s 
cruel might. 

Fifty stormy petrels a’winging 

round the tree; 

Fifty hissin’ combers a’follerin’ 
a'lee; 

Fifty boomin’ sand-bars a’churnin’ 
up the sea; 

Mighty hard job tkeep afloat. 


Myron Ray Clark. 











slatted and were spun about like tops in the 
gale. 


Among those out enjoying the sport were . 


Mr. and Mrs. I. T. Straus, Mr and Mrs. 
Frank, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Wallace of 
Montclair, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Chisholm 
of Forest Hills, Howard Allsopp of South 
Orange, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence E. Fisher, 
Miss Isabelle Mulvey and C. H. Page of 
Newark, and Clarence Green, skipper of the 
yacht Princeton. 
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After trailing George W. Bray’s Daisy 
over six miles of the ten miles in a trial race 
to pick the two Shrewsbury Club defenders 
to sail against the Independent Club chal- 
lengers, on January 14th,Reuben White out- 
manoeuvred the leading yacht and brought 
John Bate’s Ingenue to victory in a very 
exciting race. Six ice-yachts were sent away 
in a moderate west breeze by Commodore 
James Weaver, the Ingenue finished the 
winner by 1 minute and 35 seconds. 

An unusual feature of the race was the 
sailing of the Zero II by Uncle Dan Asay. 
the 71-year-old ice-yachtsman, who handled 
his craft in good shape. As this is more of a 
pleasure than a racing yacht the Zero II, 
after covering half the distance was out- 
classed and withdrew. The trial races are 
being held as we go to press, and racing js 
beginning to attract considerable attention 
on the Shallow Point course at Long Branch, 
N. J. where such fast crafts as Capt. Frank 
Johnson’s Princeton, Captain Edgerton’s 
Atlanta, the X. L. N. C. and Jack Frost, are 
furnishing plenty of excitement. 

The speed of ice-yachts has been so often 
exaggerated that a few actual records of 
some of our fastest boats may possibly aid 
the reader to form a very fair idea of the 
real speed attained in racing. While there 
is no question that a very high rate of speed 
is often attained, and that on certain points 
of sailing, the ice-yacht travels as fast or 
even faster than the wind driving it, but the 
many extravagant claims are usually un- 
backed by real facts. For example, Jack 
Frost, the fastest boat of 1883, sailed a 20- 
mile course in 57 minutes, and covered 
a mile at the actual rate of 1 minute 49 
seconds. Haze, in 1884 covered 20 miles in 
1 hour, 5 minutes, 30 seconds, which figures 
out an actual speed of 2 minutes and 5 
seconds for the mile. In 1885, Northern- 
light sailed 20 milesin 1 hour, 8 minutes, 42 
seconds, covering a mile in 2 minutes and 11 
seconds. Jack Frost in 1887, covered 16 
miles in 43 minutes, 40 seconds, with an 
actual rate of 1 minute, 40 seconds per mile 
Icicle in 1888, traveled a 12-miles course in 
36 minutes, 59 seconds, which works out 
a speed of 1 minute, 40 seconds per milé 
Again in 1893, Jack Frost showed a fin 
turn of speed, covering 20 miles in 49 
minutes, 30 seconds, which works out to | 
minute, 34 seconds for the mile. For the 
vear 1918, the only figures available at the 
time of going to press is the speed made by 
the Princeton, which sailed 15 miles on thi 
Shallow Point course at Long Branch in the 
creditable time of 43 minutes, 4 seconds. 
Jack Frost came back with a fine burst 0! 
speed in a race for the O’Brien cup, ané 
outsailing four fast boats, covered th 
15-mile course in 36 minutes, 2 seconds 
From these carefully checked records it's 
seen that the ice-yacht maintains a very hig 
rate of speed—possibly less than the imag 
ination has often pictured it, but plenty fas! 
enough to make ice-yacht racing a very ¢% 
citing sport, and to place it on the sam 
basis as any other virile competition. 
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Floating Down the Mississippi 


Ahead of the House-boat Fleet of Perpetual-Vacationists Who Drift Wherever the Wind Listeth 


ACK FROST is the king that rules the 

upper rivers, and his kingdom stretches 
far from shore to shore, where lay at anchor 
the many House-boats of the River’s 
children, awaiting his summons. Silently 
he waves his wand, and whole fleets of 
fairy leaf-boats gather on the cold brown 
water, and in the sparkling dawn, fling 
wide their golden sails and drift with the 
morning breeze to seek the Summer-sea. 
The falling of the first leaf is also the signal 
for the House-boats to slip from their 
moorings and turn their bows southward to 
follow this gaily painted trail—whither, 
not knowing, nor whence, seeking only the 
center of the current to carry them afar; 
fleeing from the hardships of winter 
camping today, and drifting on through 
endless tomorrows. 

This type of floating Nomad might well 
be called the American water Gypsy, except 
that to them the eagle stands for a bird of 
ill-omen, and though they may owe all men 
everything, they pay allegiance only to the 
free green-willows that wave above their 
homes, and are obedient only to the will of 
the current and the wind, when called to the 
colors in the golden-moon of the falling 
leaves. The wanderlust is about the only 
thing that races as they are lured on by 
generations of an old desire, for like the 
lowly, slowly snail, their homes move ever 
with them. It would be hard to trace the 
origin of this motley crew of perpetual- 
vacationists—safer be it to say with 
Topsy—they ‘“‘jes growed.” The regions 
of the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers 
furnishes many of them, and their annual 
descent down the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers is like the fall migration of birds, 
those of a feather invariably flocking 
together. 

We began our second cruise under what 
many might consider unfavorable condi- 
tions. On the tenth day of last August, a 
disastrous flood, following a cloud burst 
at the head waters of Cabin and Paint 
creeks, surged a torrent of angry waters 
down through the narrow valleys in the 
West Virginia hills and swept them almost 
clean of its mining villages and lumber 
camps. More than a hundred people 
perished, trains were submerged, bridges 
washed away, until the load of wreckage, 
houses, furniture, millions of logs and vast 
quantities of lumber, rushed into the Ohio 
and spread this broad river with a mass of 
debris, so heavy the steamboats could not 
run. 

We had just purchased a new cruising 
outfit, Highball II, a completely equipped 
32-foot cabin cruiser of V-bottom design, 
with cabin, galley and powered with a 
four-cylindered four-cycle Redwing motor, 
which gave a speed of ten miles an hour. 








By HALLIE WYATT WASHINGTON 








Prologue of the First Cruise 


UR first cruise 

was made in 
a motor-yacht 
which we built in 
our back-yard, 
using a  23-foot 
Brooks knock- 
down model. The 
one we selected was 
advertised as a one- 
man and one-week 
proposition, with 
the Sabbath round- 
ing up the whole 
family for a ride 
in the completed 
craft. Butit took 
us four weeks to finish the job, with the 
Chief working all the time, Cap working 
some of the time, while I worked and 
bossed and did lay claim to drilling 
4,000 nail holes and put in miles of 
caulking. When our labor was done 
the boat was a _ beauty—smooth as 
porcelain, true as plumb lines and three 
pairs of eyes could make her. Staunch 
too, for the hull was well soaked with 
linseed oil, and we gloried in her 
strength, because we had builded our 
craft doubly strong. We christened her 
Highball, a name to which some of our 
friends attributed a double meaning. 

We had made no definite plans for our 
cruise and possessed no information 
or experience, but carried State-maps and 
Government books of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers. These books, obtained 
from the Department of Commerce for 
the asking, contain lists of all the 
numbered lights along the way, with 
location and distances. This helped to 
show us the channel, but we found that 
it 1s well to allow a pretty wide margin 
on the Mississippi, because this fickle 
river often switches its channel to one 
side and the other, or makes an island 
while you wait. 

Leaving the snow-clad hills we ran 
out behind the ice-floe and raced down- 
stream on the spring flood. April 
awaited us in the purple distance, and we 
rocked on the waves as we slept with the 
stars beside the sloping levees. We 
experienced many varied adventures, 
tossing through whirlpools, dodging 
drift and sucks, shying off from caving 
banks and toppling trees. We often 
went hungry, because the towns along our 
way didn’t always come at the right 
time and place, and it was out of season 





for gunning. We traveled 2,000 miles 


of shining river, and on the twenty-third 
day arrived in New Orleans. We came 
in ahead of the annual Houseboat fleet, 
having consumed 300 gallons of gasolene, 
six sets of dry batteries and one storage 
set, but feeling well qualified to register 
with the Perpetual-vacationists, because 
our tiny craft had been found well adapted 
to our wants, and could be called a Home- 
boat. 











Having our boat we were anxious to start 
and determined to do so on the second 
night of the cloud-burst, although Cap 
shook his head, and remarked that ‘fools 
butt in where angels fear to go.’ But 
nobody ever heard of a man-angel anyway, 
and comparisons being eliminated, who but 
a foolish one would wait until all the 
wreckage had floated by, and the river had 
run down to normal, before going out to 
see it? Not us, and hugging the West 
Virginia shore and dodging drift, we man- 
aged to make about three miles an hour, 
and sneaked in to anchor close behind 
where many men were busily engaged in 
catching and rafting logs. 

It is surely an ill wind that blows nobody 
good, for one man at our boat-landing 
caught over two hundred logs the first day, 
and the company whose mark they bore, 
payed him from twenty-five to fifty cents 
apiece for reclaiming them. We sat in the 
cockpit till the rosy afterglow paled and 
the mass of floating drift loomed gigantic 
in the dusk, to assume all kinds of fantastic 
and threatening shapes. We became con- 
vinced that Goblins would surely get us if 
we didn’t keep out, so we turned in for the 
night, only to be rudely startled from dreams 
of home, by a terrific crash against our bow. 
This was followed by a grating noise and 
sawing of the anchor chain, with a vibrating 
quiver, as if the boat was held in the grip of 
some terrible breathing sea-monster. In- 
vestigating we found that a huge log over 
fifty feet long, was balancing’ across our 
anchor chain, dragging the anchor loose, 
and sending our boat down onto a sand- 
dredge, around whose bow a solid mass of 
debris had gdthered. No time to talk of 
angels now, so the flashlight was turned 
on and a very human Cap occupied the 
spot-light on the bow, dividing honors 
with pink-pajamas and a boat-hook. This 
finally persuaded the log to play in another's 
front yard, despite the suggestion from the 
cockpit that we take it in tow, as it was a 
50-center. Again retiring we were soon 
disturbed by a giant tree banging against 
the boat—a tree two feet in diameter, 
whose clinging branches enveloped, and were 
loath to turn us loose. By this time the 
air had grown very chilly and shreds of fog 
lifted ghost-white arms above the racing 
river, clinging to the shapeless masses of 
drift, like wraiths above a sunken horror 
And ever and anon some fantastic shape 
rubbed against us, or slipped along our 
keel till we felt as one with the stillness, 
drifting away with the Wrecks of Time on a 
sea of Neverness. 

Cap insisted there was no warmth in the 
searchlight, and that it was breezy and 
decidedly chilly on deck, so we agreed tu 
haul anchor and go back home—it having 














WHEN THE WILD GEESE CALL AND THE RIVER 


YA 





CHTING 


RISES IN EARLY SPRING, THE SHANTY- 


BOATMEN MOBILIZE—-ANCHOR IS -WEIGHED AND THE CLUMSY CRAFTS BEGIN TO DRIFT 
SOUTHWARD INTO A LAND OF SUNSHINE AND ROSES 


been diplomatically arranged however, that 
the suggestion came first from him. All the 
same, the twinkling light on the boat-house 
was joyfully sighted by all of us, and all 
were glad to slip into our harbor and creep 
into a quiet bed. 

When the river had fallen a few nights 
later, we tried again, anxious to have a shot 
at the house-boat villages in the making. 
All along the banks we found them gathered, 
and in one good anchorage, just above the 
Guyandot river, a whole shanty-boat-town 
had sprung up like a mushroom overnight. 
This new village boasted no name, nor are 
the names of its inhabitants of any moment 
—it’s the name on each boat and the size 
of the letters that spells aristocracy, often 
more correctly it must. be acknowledged, 
than the letters spell the .name. For 
instance, here lays NI-AG-RA, with letters 
three feet high and extending the entire 
length of the boat (the dashes representing 
in this particular case, the windows). 
Being charitable we conclude the extra 
unnecessary letter was well sacrificed for a 
window. And close by is a large pre- 
tentious boat, freshly painted white. Her 
owner confided to us, ‘‘She’s name Gypsy 
Queen, but we come so sudden like, I ain’t 
got her letters painted yit.’’ True enough, 
they had been rudely wrenched by the 
torrents from their moorings along the 
creek up in the mountain fastness, whirled 
madly down with the wreckage, and de- 
posited by their Father, the River, with the 
alluvial mud, along the shore. But eventhe 
river dog has his day, for Ohio, Square 
Deal, and Lone-Star—three tiny boats, 
flaunted their names disrespectfully near, 
and even some insignificant no-named boats 
rubbed elbows with the aristocrats. 

Some fine morning the Pater Familias— 
for there is always a large and growing 
familia, fired perhaps into activity by Mrs. 
Mater’s aspirations, rows him cityward 
to return with a pot of red-lead and a pail 
of brightest blue paint procurable, and pro- 
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ceed to christen the craft by painting thei 
way into society. And—who knows, Mr; 
Mater may become a leader when the fle 
goes South, for surely stranger things hay 
often happened. And mayhap then, ji 
the words of the shanty-boat vernacular 
“‘If I ketch ary one of them young-uns off’ 
that air trashy little shanty-boat, do more 

look at my brats, there’ll be trouble 
Ornery things, they ain’t no more name o1 
their boat en’s on our pig-pen!”’ 

And always there lies a glorious adventure 
before, for these water gypsies know not 
where a day may land them. They may 
lay down in peace to sleep with their boats 
securely set upon the bank, and awake 
many miles away, drifting at flood-tide 
upon a strange and racing river. Now, 
they may be stranded high and dry, serenely 
making camp until the next shiftin’. The 
river is fished for floating lumber, with which 
the boat is patched, its scow or flat barge 
is recaulked, and all leaking seams made 
tight with oakum and tar. The old cook 
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A CLOUD-BURST CAUSED THE FLOOD WHICH POURED A MILLION LOGS INTO THE RIVER 





HIGH BALL 


II PROVED A COMFORTABLE 


HOME ON OUR SECOND CRUISE DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI 
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stove which smokes so badly, is overhauled 
and if a junk-boat floats by with a load of 
scrap-iron, the stove is made as good as new 
again. Each day begins and ends with the 
hauling and baiting of trot-lines, for the 
‘iver yields the shanty-boatmen their living. 
The rich soil of its banks gives with but 
little labor, a nice crop of carn and ’taters. 
Mussel fishing is quite an Ohio river industry 
and a favorite one with the house-boater. 
A small John boat is anchored out, and a 
frame of unbaited hooks of bent wire is 
lifted and lowered alternately from side to 
side, and to almost every hook clings a 
mussel, but all of the pink ones are thrown 
back. In huge pots on shore the mussels 
are boiled, to reclaim the pear! shells which 
are sold for button making, the ‘fishermen 
receiving $19 a ton, but occasionally some 
very valuable pearls are found. A hot sun 
shining down on a huge pile of boiled mussels 
makes a shell-camp easy to find—also an 
easy one to leave. One should take pre- 
cautions as to the direction of the wind, 
for if it is your way the gasses it bears 
are only less deadly than the latest Teutonic 
product. — 
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THE PERPETUAL-VACATIONIST IS THE NOMAD OF THE RIVER, LIVING A CARE-FREE 


AND INDEPENDENT LIFE—FISHING 


A LITTLE, TRAPPING A LITTLE, AND FLOATING 


LAZILY DOWN WITH THE CURRENT WHENEVER HIS FANCY PROMPTS A CHANGE. IN 
THE SPRING THE MIGRATION OF THE SHANTY-BOATMEN BEGINS AND A LONG STRETCH 


OF RIVER IS TRAVELED UNTIL 


SUNSET ON THE RIVER IS A GLOWING PICTURE OF BRILLIANT ORANGE LIGHT 
AND SOFT PURPLE SHADOWS 


FINAL PORT IS REACHED AT NEW ORLEANS 


The shanty-boat villages are by no 
means centers of industry, nor are they 
always desirable suburbs. When ordered 
to move on from any wharf or landing, a 
Government license makes the shanty- 
boatman a lawful citizen at the end of a 
mooring line a hundred feet from shore, 
where they may abide in peace and pay no 
taxes. Screened by the willows and sharing 
the secret of the whispering cotton-woods 
the perpetual-vacationist lies almost dor- 
mant during the summer-tide, waiting to 
be reclaimed by the river. The shot gun 
is ever ready on its pegs in the rafters and 
there is ammunition aplenty. Fishing lines 
and traps are stored, and pork provided 
the latter being usually towed alongside in a 
floating pen. 

As the days grow shorter the shanty- 
boat dwellers grow more restless, for the 
wild geese are calling and the river is rising 
to meet them, and the rustle of the first 
falling leaf bestirs all to action. Prepared- 
ness has been accomplished during the long 
days of leisure, and mobilization is soon 
completed. From the roof of the shanty 
a rooster sounds the reveille, the anchor 
is weighed in the silver dawn, and one 
by one the boaters join the regular army 
of trippers. 

With long sweeps the clumsy crafts are 
steered and kept steadily on their course, 
drifting about five miles an hour. Whena 
mild climate has been reached, the boater 
works his craft into the mouth of some 
sheltered creek or bayou and ties up for the 
winter. The baiting of steel-traps, which are 
set along the wooded waterways keep the men 
busy, while the women and children gather 
wood and attend to thecooking. Then when 
the early swallows have passed by, the boater 
shifts again, floating on through the purple 
mornings—drifting in the mists of evening 
through the willows where Vega sets his 
twinkling light in the April sky. And 
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thus swinging obedient with the current and 
piloted by the wind, the fleet of perpetual- 
vacationists arrive in New Orleans. Here 
in the land of summer and red-roses, the 
boaters sell the skins which the traps have 
yielded, dispose of or abandon what is left 
of the shanty, and purchasing lower-deck 
passage, return on an up-river steam- 
boat, joining in the spring migration, the 
retiring snow-geese which fly, wild and free, 
far overhead. 

And so in independent and care-free 
migrations, the great flood of river life 
flows on, rising and ebbing, ever homing, 
forever roaming, unceasing as the cycles of 
the years. These shanty-boat dwellers are 
the River’s own children, his best beloved 
and inheritors of his kingdom. Born of the 
windy blue, they respond to Nature—the 
patter of rain caressing the roof, the call 
of a night bird—the cheerful crackle of the 
camp-fire, all fill their souls with content, 
while the river croons a cradle song with its 
waves, and rocks the boater in his arms. 

Then, there are the adopted children 
who love the river when the sky is fair,— 
learned professors, studying the philosophy 
of silence; musicians lured on by the siren 
song. Artists too, who steep their souls 


and “feast their eyes as the river unrolls 

around each magic bend, a glowing canvas 

from the hand of the Divine Painter. 
Cruising one day, we met a cosy little 
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AT MANY A RUDE LANDING WE STOPPED TO BUY SUP- 
PLIES AT THE QUAINT OLD STORE IN A RIVER TOWN 


THE RUDE OUTFIT OF THE OHIO MUSSEL FISHERMAN 
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house-boat floating down, P. D. Q. by nam: 
and built obviously for two. The Captai: 
was busy at the sweep while the Missu 
was rustling about in preparation for th 

noon-day meal. Cap was wearing neithe: 
a vest or a derby hat, and we knew by the: 

signs that they were not to the river bor 

but only adopted. Coming back the next 
day weagain overtook them, Cap stil] 
at the sweep and almost at the same place 
on the river. Drifting is not always 
forward, for there is often a vigorous head- 
wind and a lock below—the combination 
acting as a brake. But the river has a few 
step-children also, and in the spring when a 


- young man’s fancy lightly turns, they 


lounge on the docks, inspecting boats and 
talking of the wonderful craft that can be 
scarcely built fine enough to bear the 
name of the girl of the week. Then, 
presto! youthful fancy again lightly turns 
to select another name for his phantom 
ship. Ships of this fleet float only on the 
sea o’ dreams, and these are the River's 
step-children, who never really come into. 
their own. 

But the rest of us all come back, next 
year, or maybe not for many years, but 
once our lives are linked with the river as 
Tripper, Idler or Seeker, someday we will 
surely answer the longing in our hearts 
and obey the call to float and drift wherever 
the wind listeth. 


The U-Boat and American Trade 


What One Survivor Thinks of the German Tin-Fish Menace 


N the reading rooms of the big hotel at 
the Seamen’s Church Institute down at 
25 South Street, where rugged sea-faring 
folks are wont to gather, many interesting 
experiences are often heard. And despite 


the fact that hundreds of survivors of sub- 
marine attacks are coming and going from 
this port, there exists a clear dominant 
note of optimism, for’the American sailor 
is strong in the belief of his country’s 


strength and Uncle Sam’s ability to put 
needed goods across the barred zone. 

In the first-hand knowledge of the part 
the German U-Pcats*play, the personal 


(Concluded on page 100) 
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| ghvelonagecetiatl All kinds of them, 
all styles of them, all makes of them, 
but among the Best, among the Super- 
efficient, among the Speediest of them 
all the Hyde Turbine Type stands out 
clean cut and Alone and they have 
Demonstrated their adaptability for 
any type of boat from the Lightest 
Hydroplane to the Heaviest Work boat. 

Hyde Manganese Bronze 1s_ the 
material of which they are cast, Strong 
in tensile strength, and Guaranteed 
to meet—always has, and always will 
meet—the most Exacting Requirements. 

Exquisite workmanship shows from 
the making of the Metal Pattern, from 
which they are moulded, to the Sharp- 
ened edges, Accurate balance and 
Perfect blade surfaces of the completed 
wheel. 

All. Hyde propellers are stamped 
with the name Hyde which means much, 
and in Addition they have Yachting’s 
A-l Seal. 
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It ts the object of this page to extend to every subscriber and reader, Y achting’s personal 
opinion relative to the merits of the wares reviewed from month to month, and to extend 
Yachting’s service to all inquiries and requests to purchase. Merit is the only standard 
of judgment, and nothing can pass stamped with the A-I Seal unless it has been well 
tested and proven to serve its purpose in fullest measure. 


You Who Cannot Fight For 


Right Can Give Your Mite 


ND help your brothers in the 

Fighting Zone to Serve theNation, 
well prepared to make the Brutal 
Prussian bend the knee and sue for 
Peace. You can do this by buying a 
Liberty Bond, in whatever Denomina- 
tion you can best Afford. With Cash 
or on conveniently arranged terms you 
can proudly own a Share in your 
Government, co-operating shoulder to 
shoulder uith Army and Navy in the 
Righteous-unselfish task of making a 
Victory for Democracy, which will lead 
to a World-wide Understanding and 
insure Everlasting Peace. Your coun- 
try Calls, and as your Fellow Country- 
men over there stand ready to give 
their All under the Flag which has 
always waved for Liberty, surely we 
at home can scarce desire to withhold 
our Help in this time of need. Economy 
put to this good use is a Gilt-edge In- 
vestment—a loan to Stiffen the Back- 
bone of the Nation’s Defense, and this 
Loan for a Bond will come back to you 
with Interest later on. “Buy A Liberty 
Bond, Series 3rd, on March first, and 
Fight shoulder to shoulder with Uncle 
Sam. 


If you are interested in any of the meritorious articles described on this page, or in any 
article of yachting merchandise whatsoever, we want you to feel free to write us about it. 


very article illustrated or described on this page 
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has 


Vy, ESSRS.C.D.DURKEE & CO. 
have just brought out a New 
Windlass, under Mr. Andrade’s latest 


patent. 
This Windlass possesses the Unique 


feature of taking chain with Any length 


of link. The Windlass does not depend 
on Whelps, like the Ordinary chatn 
Windlass, and has no Wild-cat what- 
ever, but simply a Smooth-sheave with 
a groove in tt. The chain is held by 
Pressure between the Pawls and _ the 
Sheave, which pressure is exerted on 
the flat of the link. 

There is another form of this Wind- 
lass which handles Rope. The rope 
windlass looks Exactly like the chain- 
windlass, except that the Shape of the 
grooves in the two machines is Different. 
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IN SEA-WOLF IS PICTURED 
AN ATTRACTIVE 25-FOOTER, 
BUILT BY THE HACKER 
BOAT CO. OF DETROIT FOR 
MR. J. E. SCHIPPER WHO 
USES IT AT HIS SUMMER 
HOME AT ST. CLAIRE FLATS, 
MICH. POWERED WITH A 
4-CYLINDER SCRIPPS 
MOTOR OF 30-35 H.P. A 
GOOD TURN OF SPEED IS 
EASILY MAINTAINED 


HE pleasure of traveling at a fast clip 

_ in a natty little ship, is rapidly becom- 
ing one of our representative sports. The 
automobile has long been a much used and 
popular vehicle for recreational uses, but the 
advantages presented by similar craft on 
the water, have not been so persistently 
exploited, which explains why the water 
runabout has been slower to come into its 
own. 

The roughness and hard knocks so long 
associated with boating has been elimin- 
ated in the present day refinements of the 
motor runabout, which is operated and 
controlled with all the ease of a motor-car. 
The boat and motor industry is no longer 
in the experimental stage, but firmly 
established on an organized basis, and no 
one with a wish to own a boat need be 
denied for fear of not finding exactly the 
type of craft desired. 

The pleasures which any sport is capable 
of affording is necessarily measured by the 
equipment, which may or may not be 
expensive, but which must be a good one of 
its kind. A twenty-foot dory fitted with 


GAVIOTA — SPANISH FOR 
SEA-GULL, IS THE LATEST 
SPEEDWAY RUNABOUT, 
BUILT BY THE GAS ENGINE 
& POWER CO., AND CHAS. 
SEABURY & CO. CONS. 
STANDARD OIL 
WILL USE THE 
BOAT AT ONE OF THEIR 
SOUTHERN STATIONS. 
POWERED WITH A 534 IN. 
BY 7 IN. 6-CYLINDER 
SPEEDWAY MOTOR, 
GAVIOTA MAINTAINS A 
SPEED OF %7-MILES AN 
HOUR 


FOR THE 
Co., WHO 












WITH AN OUTBOARD MOTOR 
CLAMPED TO THE TRAN- 
SOM, ANY BOAT MAY BE 
QUICKLY CONVERTED INTO 
A SELF-PROPELLING CRAFT 
— HANDY ALIKE FOR DAY 
SAILING AND FOR MAKING 
TRIPS TO THE FISHING 
GROUND 










sail or motor, is capable of giving as much 
pleasure as the most expensive sixty-foot 
The question of owning a good 


runabout. 
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The Appeal of 


Illustrating by Pic 


The varied charins of 
attractive setting jor the 
rating sport of motor- 
blue sparkling waters 
removed from jostling 
thoroughfares, the out 
woman glides smoothly 
pure air and nly 
with health. : 


boat is therefore a matter of discrimination, 
and whether the yachtsman will be satisfied 
with a small craft or prefers a pretentious 
express boat, is purely an_ individual 


decision. The best advice that can be 
given, is to purchase .a good boat of its 
type, adequately fitted with standard 
equipment. If you are, perchance, in 


doubt regarding the matter of choosing a 
new boat, a motor, or any article of equip- 
ment, YACHTING is always ready to extend 
a helping hand through its Market PLace. 
This expert service is freely given without 
incurring obligations of any kind. 

With the aim of presenting a few in- 
teresting examples, several distinctive types 
of runabouts are pictured and described 
in sufficient detail for our readers to form 
a comprehensive idea regarding their respec- 
tive merits and advantages. 

The limousine design of runabout is a 
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distinctive craft, and the particular boe' 
pictured is that of Jessie, a 37-footer de- 
signed and built for Mrs. Curtiss M. 
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the Runabout 


tures the Reason Why 


the sea afford a most 
enjoyment of the exhila- 
yachting. Out on the 
of river, lake or sea, 
crowds and dusty 
door loving man and 
along, breathing the 
combining pleasure 


Willcox of Defiance, O. by The Ditchburn 
Pleasure Boats Co., of Gravenhurst. This 
attractive craft is’ built of mahogany 
throughout with oak frames, and the 
interior is artistically panelled and up- 
holstered in hand-buffed leather. By an 
ingenious device, the side windows drop 
into pockets, and the windshield is likewise 
designed to drop out of the way to make the 
cockpit an open one for pleasant weather 
running. Jessie is powered with a 4- 
cylinder FM 60-85 h. p. Sterling motor 
of the counter-balanced crankshaft type, 
which eliminates vibration and develops 
a speed of 2314 miles an hour. The motor 
controls, clocks, gauges, etc., are located 
on the dash, as is the practice in the motor- 
car and every possible article of equipment 
desirable-in a high class boat is supplied, 
and all fittings are of nickel-plated bronze. 
Jessie is an undeniably attractive runabout 
and the refinements of design and work- 


manship will appeal, not only to the yachts- 
man who has an eye for fine lines, but to the 
who loves the water and 
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COMET IS A FAST 28-FOOT 
MAHOGANY RUNABOUT, 
BUILT BY HUTCHINS BROS. 
OF ALEXANDRIA BAY, 
FOR MR. H. L. WILLIAMS 
OF MIAMI, FLA. POWERED 
WITHA 4-CYLINDER STER- 
LING MOTOR OF 90-100 H.P. 
AND TURNING A COLUM- 
BIAN PROPELLER AT 1400 
REVOLUTIONS, A SPEED 
OF 35 MILES AN HOUR Is 
EASILY MAINTAINED 


MB Sages 





THE OPEN FULL-COCKPIT 
TYPE OF RUNABOUT IS A 
UTILITY BOAT, ES- 
PECIALLY WELL SUITED 
AS A FAMILY BOAT FOR 
USE AT LAKE OR SEA- 
SHORE. OF INEXPENSIVE 
MODEL, IT PROVIDES GOOD 
SEATING CAPACITY WITH 
COMFORT AND A FAIR RATE 
OF SPEED 


GOOD 


possess the desire to own a beautiful and a 
speedy craft. 


The picture of Comet pictures a new and 





= ete til SP itn 
JESSIE, A 37-FOOT SEDAN- 


RUNABOUT IS A LUXUR- 
IOUS CRAFT, 3UILT FOR 
MRS. CURTISS M. WILLCOX 
OF DEFIANCE, 0. BY THE 
DITCHBURN BOAT CO. OF 
GRAVENHURST. THE 
4-CYLINDER 60-85 H. P. 
STERLING MOTOR GIVES A 
SPEED OF 23% MILES AN 
HOUR 


fast runabout which is now in use in Florida 
waters. She is the property of Mr. H. L. 
Williams of Akron, O. and Miami, Fla., 
and was built by Hutchinson Bros. of 
Alexandria Bay. Comet is a mahogany 
runabout of 28 feet and is powered with a 
model F 4-cylinder Sterling motor of the 
balanced crankshaft type. The motor is of 
90-100 h. p. turning a Columbian 18-in. by 
28-in. propeller at 1400 revolutions a 
minute, which gives a speed of 35 miles an 
hour. As the illustrations indicates, the 
craft travels well out of the water. 

A third interesting example of a 25-foot 
runabout is depicted in the photograph of 
Sea-wolf, designed by John L. Hacker and 
built by the Hacker Boat Company of 
Detroit, for Mr. J. E. Schipper for use at his 
summer home at St. Clair Flats. This 
attractive runabout is provided with a nine- 
foot cockpit with seats for six people—two 
upholstered seats at the forward end and 
wicker chairs aft. All instruments are 
mounted on the dash in front of the helms- 
man, and the motor controls are brought 
to the steering wheel, making the craft 








as easy to operate as a car. The power- 
plant is a 4-cylinder model HB Scripps 
motor of 30-35 h. p. equipped with single- 
unit electric starting and lighting system, 
Bosch magneto, Schebler carburetor and 
Willard storage battery are among the high- 
class motor fittings given as regular equip- 
ment. Twelve boats of this attractive 
design have been lately constructed for 
Florida waters and interest in this type 
promises to find many more in use during 
the coming summer. 

The picture of Gaviota well illustrates 
the latest addition to the Speedway line 
of runabouts, which the Gas Engine & 
Power Company and Chas. L. Seabury & 
Co. Cons. have in stock for early delivery. 
The smallest craft of these stock designs is 
the 25-foot, 18-mile Speedabout, which is 
five feet shorter than the 19-mile Lake 
Runabout. The 32-foot model is powered 
with a 66 h. p. little-six Speedway motor 
and maintains a speed of 22 miles an hour. 
Gaviota is the largest runabout of her type, 
and is powered with a model M. 5%4 in. by 
7-in. 6-cylinder Speedway motor, and at- 
tains a speed of 27 miles an hour. The 
boats and motors are built complete by the 
associated companies with all the careful 
workmanship and fine finish which has long 
been the practice of these shops. Other 
boats. of this design are the Bully-Bing 
owned by Mr. Joseph Riter, Mr..John L. 
King’s Skip-along, and Alaska, which is 
used as owner’s tender by Col. E. H. R. 
Green now in service with his large steam 
yacht, the United States. 

In the picture of Friend-ship is shown a 
luxurious 30-foot runabout designed and 
built by The Great Lakes Boat Corp. of 


Milwaukee, for Mr. Robert Friend. This 
finely wrought craft is constructed of 
Mexican-mahogany and the decks are 


finished in white-enamel. The power-plant 
is a 6-cylinder 4144 in. by 5 in. Wisconsin 
motor, which gives a speed of 21 miles an 
hour. The cockpit is large and the forward 
built-in seats are arranged to provide a 
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THE FORWARD BULK- 
HEAD OF THE UP-TO- 
DATE MOTOR-YACHT IS 
LIKE THE DASH OF THE 
MODERN MOTOR-CAR. 
ALL INSTRUMENTS ARE 
MOUNTED IN PLAIN 
VIEW, AND THE MOTOR 
CONTROLS ARE CARRIED 
TO THE STEERING 
WHEEL PLACED ON THE 
PORT-HAND. 


central passageway. Wicker chairs afford 
comfortable seats in the after end of the 
cockpit. The windshield is of the disap- 
pearing type, which swings to the side and 
drops into pockets forming the arms of the 
forward seat. As the picture of the dash 
shows, all instruments are mounted in 
front of the helmsman, the practice now 
universal with builders of fine boats, and 
motor controls are carried to the large 
steering wheel placed on the port hand. 

The dory, skiff or open launch of the 
design similar to the little craft pictured, 
occupies a prominent place in yachting 
with motor and sail. For an inexpensive 
boat by which the family at lake, river or 
seashore can freely and safely indulge in the 
pleasures of boating, the several types. of 
these small crafts should not be overlooked. 
Inexpensive to buy, and equipped with a 
small power-plant, these small open boats 
are easily handled and not much time is 
involved to put them in commission at the 
opening of the season and haul them out 
when the season has come to an end. 

For our last picture an out-board motor 
is shown. Before this little portable engine 
came, Cap, who is shown at the helm, was 
obliged to work his passage with the oars. 
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With the purchase of the out-board th: 
tender now travels merrily along at a fai 
rate of speed. The outboard motor is 
very compact and self-contained engin 
Reasonable in price, it is quickly clampx 
to the transom of any boat or to the gu 
wales of a canoe, and thus converts it int¢ 
self-propelling craft, desirable alike for d: 
sailing and mighty handy for the man wi 
likes to go a-fishing and get to the fishing 
ground quickly and return before the goud 
wife’s supper has time to become cold. 


Hydroplane Gunboats in 
Central Africa 


F the many novel réles which the mot 

boats have played in warfare it is yet 
too early to speak in general, but one or 
two are becoming generally known as the 
years pass on, and details of them can no 
longer affect the progress of the war. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting and 
romantic trips in connection with motor 
boats was made by Monsieur Delsaux, 
whose name is well known to readers of this 
journal as a successful hydroplane designer 
who in times of peace had a boat yard at 
Boom, in Belgium, and concentrated his 
attention mainly upon the construction of 
steel hydroplanes. 

Zarly in January, 1915, Monsieur Delsaux 
went out to the Congo, having previously 
sent out two small steel hydroplanes and the 
large 60 ft. hydroplane ‘ Netta,’’ which has 
already been described in this journal 
and which was fitted with three 100 h. p. 
Abeille French-built motors, running on 
paraffin. 

In order to run on paraffin the English 
Westmacott vaporizer was used, which 
appears to have been fairly satisfactory, 
although a new type of air valve was neces- 
sary. 

On the Congo Monsieur Delsaux built 
another gun-boat by taking a 10-ton barge, 
cutting off the stem and stern, fitting a new 
stem and stern, and putting in one of the 
petrol motors out of the small hydroplane. 
This boat and the ‘Netta’’ were trans- 


(Concluded on page 100) 





FRIEND-SHIP IS A 30-FOOT RUNABOUT, BUILT BY THE GREAT LAKES BOAT CORP., FOR MR. ROBERT 


FRIEND OF MILWAUKEE. 


POWERED WITH A 6-CYLINDER 414 IN. BY 5 IN. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR, 


THIS NATTY CRAFT MAINTAINS A SPEED OF 21 MILES AN HOUR. 
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Captain Jerry Says—Them That Likes Boats and Ingines Found 
Fiis’n at the Motor Boat Show 


i] YHEN Captain Jerry Jones stepped from the 
train I was disappointed. Of course I was 
clad to see Cap, very glad, but he came alone. 


“Where's the Mater?” I asked. 


“The Missus dasn’t come for fear the ducks and 
chicks would freeze,’ he explained. 


Which is explanation enough. I had invited and 
planned to entertain them both over the week-end; to 
give Cap an opportunity to see the Motor Boat Show, 
and introduce both the Joneses to the sights of our 
metropolis. But duty at home would not yield to per- 
suasion—Mrs. Jones must have her way and remain 
on duty to keep things ship-shape and watch the post- 
light while Cap was having his little fling. 

It is a long leg from the breeze-swept quiet of Silver 
Eel Beach to the dust and turmoil of New York Town. 
True, Cap is a deep-sea dog and has often been 
buffetted hither and thither by the capricious wind 
whipped sea. But no apprenticeship can be calculated 
toinure a child of the open blue to the mad, the whirling 
waves of humanity which surge and roll along Broad- 
way. Howsomever, Cap is a sport by nature if not 
by circumstances and inclination, and possessing much 
genuine philosophy he took things as they came with 
evident and unconcealed relish. 


The sky-scraping Woolworth and the burrowing 
Subway were novel sights to my friend, and as we 
elevator-expressed to the lofty tower, Jerry's twinkling 
eyes evidenced his enjoyment. 

“'Tis‘a smart bosn’s chair, me lad,’’ he commented 
as we looked down over the city and its environs. 
“Seems like us had climbed to the crow’s-nest atoppin’ 
the world,” 


And we did view the greatest city in two hemis- 
pheres, and what little we could glimpse of the bay, 
from the vantage ground—scarcely lower in altitude 
it seemed, than the airy perch from which Jack is 
fabulously reputed to have looked down from the heights 
of his wonderful hean-stalk. 


Extremes meet and merge one within the other in 
the city of a thousand streets and while Cap may have 
‘elt somewhat on the order of a fish out of water while 
we were at the cabaret, he did shortly experience the 
nly nautical atmosphere available in a snow-bound 
coalless town. 


When we entered the main door of the Palace, Cap 
nd lil me sailed into a war-zone atmosphere and 
f und the gaping mouths of six sinister guns—three on 
ine Starboard and three on the port hand of the stairway, 
wering us from keel to truck. I was a bit nonplussed 
to Jerry never lost his bearings, and the near presence 
| the old sea-dog soon restored my courage, as we 
walked down what appeared to be a gangway hetween 
‘win dreadnaughts. Advancing to the turret we bought 
ur passage of the purser and mounted the steps of 
te com panionway to the quarter-deck, passing between 
utce-work masts and funnels. With strings of 
"ags overhead and life-belts, searchlights and other 
"“p-furniture placed here and there the proper 
mosphere was well achieved. Other shows have been 
vell decorated, but the war-gray color scheme of this 
ear's show is particularly appropriate and by wise- 





ON ENTERING WE FOUND THE GAPING MOUTHS 
OF SIX SINISTER GUNS 


acres appraised as the best seen at any motor boat 
show. 


A good crowd was leisurely making a tour of in- 
spection as we entered, but as Cap’s eye had glimpsed 
the 60-foot Speedway cruiser, which o’ershadowed all 
other craft on the main floor, I followed Jerry on his 
inspection of this attractive exhihit. 


“She's a fine craft, mate,’’ he commented as we 
walked around the finely finished hull and stood in 
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SHE’S A FINE CRAFT, MATE,’ 


WAS CAP JERRY’S 
COMMENT ON THE 60 FT. SPEEDWAY CRUISER 


line, awaiting our turn to climb aboard and look in 
side. ‘‘A natty little ship, me lad, and 'tis a lucky man 
who kin own a craft like this, croosin whinevér and 
wherever he wants to. A boat with fair and easy 
lines and well heeled with a good ingine, an’ havin’ a 
purty good holt of the water, is a fit home for any 
yachtsman. There’s room on deck to injoy the sea 
breeze and there's room below decks to berth a party 
in comfort. Croosin, me lad, with a good craft under 
yer feet, ts a great idikation and the callin’ of the sea 
kin be made the makins of any man.” 

Naturally the cruising type of craft appealed most 
strongly to Captain Jerry, and while the 60-footer in 
Block A was the big boat to him, the little 4o-foot 
Florida fishing-boat of the Speedway line arrested his 
interest. Moving on to Block B immediately adjoin- 
ing, Cap proceeded to keelhaul the Elco exhibit, and 
again the cruiser type was manifestly the favorite. 
The 32-foot Crutsette, equipped with 4-cylinder motor 
sutted Cap down to the ground. 


“A natty little ship for him who likes to jog about 
with a mate of his'n"’ Jerry confided. ‘‘ Ye see, me lad, 
the fun of croozin kin be had in a small craft as in a 
big’un. Ye don't need a lot of room 'tween decks if ye 
are man enough to git along with less, and ye kin 
punch along most anywheres around the coast, by 
pickin the weather. With a little croozer like this, and 
ye chart and ye glass, ’tis a poor fish that can't head 
the winds and tides and make his port.” 


To which I agreed, for the little cruiser, has often 
been my home. 


The motor runabouts at the show comprised a very 
attractive line of these popular boats, built and ex- 
hibited by Western as well as Eastern builders. Many 
of the fair sex were grouped about these finely finished 
water birds, when Cap and my trailing self joined the 
crowd, 


“Tis the refinements that touch their little hearts,” 
said Cap. ‘‘And when ye come to think o’ it, these 
fast little chaps are the swallers of the fleet. Ye don't 
have to crank yer ingine, but kin take it easy like and 
have yer fun undilooted with ile and grease. To git a 
bit of fresh air and skip about in the sunshine is a 
purty good sport, an’ I'm glad to see the wimmin 
folks takin’ to boats. Our mothers and sisters will be 
a-gettin’ the vote te-morrer, and 'tis a fair sport to 
take 'em out on the water. The missus allus likes me 
boats as well as me, and she kin handle the power- 
dory sort of handy like when she’s a mind to. Some 
Take 
She got a new 30-footer 


wimmin are nateral satlors as well as men. 
Mazie Oakum fer instance. 
last year. A purty boat that went along 'bout 30 miles 
an hour, and cut circles around me bow, just fer the 
fun of laffin at an old sea-dog like Jerry. But Maszie’s 
a good lassie, and gives the Missus a lift off and on, 
and I hauls the Blue-Bird out and keeps her safe out 'o 
the weather when the white-wolf comes. Them run- 
abouts are natty ships, and finished fine. Run yer 
hand along the deck, mate, 'tis polished like a pianner. 
An’ her ingine, snugly housed under the fore-hatch: 
‘tis made like a watch, and runs as smooth as an 
autermobile.”’ 
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When we reached the particularly comprehensive 
display of dories, Cap was very much in his element— 
quite at home on the subject. The entire line of these 
sturdy and graceful boats caught Cap’s eye and rivetted 
his attention. You see, shipmates, Captain Jerry is a 
down-easter and has served his time fishing on the 
Grand Banks, consequently the mere sight.of so many 
dories which were exhtbited on this part of the floor 
were incentive enough for a conversation more lengthy 
than I have space to entirely print. 


“The dory, me lad, is the fisherman's friend, an’ 
when Ham Taber made the furst dory more than a 
hundred years ago, he made a boat what is a boat. Yer 
see, Ham, who lived in Jersey where the seas are 
heavy and the surf piles up with a heavy suck, had a 
kind of notion he could improve the old clinker skiff 
Ham had an eye to build up a biziness by buildin’ a 
good craft for us fisherfolks. An’ as a fisherman 
wants a boat to carry a lot of tackle and a good trip o’ 
fish, Ham he finally hit upon a flat bottom with 
a-plenty flare to her sides. The furst dory that Ham 
Taber made was a jim-dandy, an’ the dory has been 
made 'bout the same pattern ever since. 


I was examining the special dory launch and Cap 
proceeded to look her over. 


‘‘ For a little sea-bird, mate, yer got to hand it to the 
dory. Other boats are good boats, but for many 
puposes, I can’t see as how the dory can be bettered 
any to speak of. This here little ship, with the ingine 
fairly housed under the hatch, is a purty picture as 
ever an old Basker like me ever seen. ‘Tis a handy 
craft for th’ man like me to run ashore for grub, and 
good to tend my pots with. An’ for a craft to give 
the lads and lassies their furst lessons in, yer have my 
indoorsement to pick 'er dory. Where I come from 
down on the Cape, there is a mighty big fleet of them 
dories used to idikate the young'uns. Some row 'em, 
some sail 'em, and some skip about in ingine driven 
dories. 'Tis a handy and a speedy craft, and a safe 
"un, me lad.” 


The exhibit of the life-saving boat with air-tanks 
and life-saving equipment, was of absorbing interest 
to Jerry. 


“‘ These life savers are real men, friend. They ain't 
polished prahaps, but rough come-and-take-it fellers 
like me. An’ they do a lot of good for us fishermen 
who gits up early and comes back to port late—in 
fair and foul, for it’s hard work for us who have teh 
make a livin’ out from the sea. Me brother John 
was kitched off'n the Island, in a no’-easter with a 
big trip of fish aboard. Two of the crew washed off 
when the for’mast went by the board, but John managed 
to claw off shore until the storm trysail whipped out 
like a rag. Then he rove up his flag, with stars cap- 
sized. I was on the Island a-watchin’ by the station, 
when the Cap'n seen the signal. I waren't no life 
saver, but Cap let me get aboard, an’ we pulled the 
life-boat out. The reef was all a smotherin’ when we 
pulled by in the lee, an’ we jest managed to get all 
hands on board when the Emma G. fetched up on 
Shark’s Ledge. When we got in, John’s fine fishin'’- 
schooner was on her ends and the rocks was bitin’ 
her to pieces. Yer ought teh write a story, mate, 
about these life-saver folks, them are the men what 
helped us fisher folks a lot.” 


Jerry was loth to leave the dory spaces but I promised 
to show him the motors, and we started in with a little 
single cylinder motor, which happened to be of the 
same make that Cap had installed in his own little 
ship. 
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Exhibitors at the Show 


Albany Boat Corp. 
Arrow Motor & Machine Co. 


Banfield Boat Works 
Billings-Chapin Co. 

Blue & Queripel Co., Inc. 
Bridgeport Motor Co. 
Brooklyn Varnish Mfg. Co. 
Bruns, Kimball & Co., Inc. 
Byrne, Kingston & Co. 
Cape Cod Power Dory Co. 
Chicago Varnish Co. 
Columbian Bronze Corp. 
David B. Crockett Co. 

J. H. Curtiss Co. 


Thos. Fieming Day 

Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co. 
The Debevoise Co. 

Dodd-Williams Mfg. Co. 
Duesenberg Motors Corp. 

Chas. D. Durkee & Co. 

Edison Storage Battery Co. 

The Elco Works 

Ericsson Mfg. Co. 

Evinrude Motor Co. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Fay & Bowen Engine Co. 
Frisbie Motor Co. 

Gas Engine & Power Co. 
Generator Valve Co. 
Gielow & Orr 

Chas. S. Gillespie & Sons 
Gray Motor Co. 

Higgins & Seiter 

Hyde Windlass Co. 


International Life Suit Corp. 
Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. 


Kermath Mfg. Co. 
Knock-Down Motors, Inc. 
L. O. Koven & Bro. 


Leece- Neville Co. 

Luders Marine Construction Co. 
Marine Compass Co. 

McCord Mfg. Co. 

Mianus Motor Works 
Monarch Valve Co. 
Motor-Meter Co. 

Murray & Tregurtha Co. 
Navy Gear Mfg. Co. 

Niagara Motors Corp. 

North East Electric Co. 
Palmer Bros. Engines, Inc. 
Paragon Gear Works 

Peerless Marine Motor Co. 
Portland Cement Association 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. 

Red Bank Yacht Works 
Regal Gasoline Engine Co. 
Shallow Water Boat Co. 
Edward Smith & Co. 
Smith-Serrell Co. 

Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co. 
Sterling Engine Co. 
Stromberg Motor Devices Co. 
Sumter Electrical Co. 

W. & J. Tiebout 

Toppan Boat Mfg. Co. 
Valentine & Co. 

Van Blerck Motor Co. 
Verrier, Eddy Co. 

Welin Marine Equipment Co. 
Wheeler, Schebler Carburetor Co. 
E. J. Willis Co. 

Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co. 

C. A. Woolsey Paint & Color Co. 


R. W. Zundel 
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“Same as mine, laddie, but with improovenients. 
Would ye think th’ little bit o’ tron could put up some 
big kick. ’Tis a sure revooluntary invension is the 
gas-ingine. I uster say as an old sailor should 
stick to his kites, but I didn't know no better then. 
Sails are good friends, but the ingine is a buck and 
time saver. If ye have a little boat and a little ingine, 
ye kin go out a-fishin’ while they is bitin’, and kin 
reach th’ home port afore dark. For doin’ ver work 
on the sea like me, who lobsters and goes a-partying | - 
and kicks back and forth fer supplies, I kin recom. | | 
mend the ingine. If ye pick a good ingine like mine 
it will stan’ up for years and years. I ain't had no I 
trouble to speak of, and I seen ingines a-plenty as ¥ | 
good as mine. Some ingines are gas-eaters and 4S 
trouble-makers, but ye can tell ’em asy ‘nough, an’ | t 
there is good ingines 'nough to go around. Only me 
advice is to pick a good kind that the feller who | f 
makes ‘em is ready to back up. Git a good ingine | | 
an’ be willin’ to give a good price fer a good thing, | 
You'll git it and a lot of satisfaction alongside with ] 2 
it.”’ I 


The very fine showing of motors, from the single- | p 
cylinder type all the way up by progressive sizes to | ¢} 
the big power plants of several hundred horse-power | 4 
were on display. Every part of the modern internal 
combustion motor of the marine type could be seen | q 
at the show, and several exhibits featured pistons, | a 
shafts, and one motor was tipped open to expose the p 
working parts to view. Cap took great delight in ¥ fy 
poking his fingers here and there to test the thickness 
of the webs, and so on, and his many practical queries 
invariably brought forth much interesting information 
from the different representatives who were in charge of 
the various exhibits. 


The showing of life-saving suits, and boat accessorts 
was very interesting to Cap and the crowd of yachting 
yearning peoble who streamed here and there about 
the big building were as greatly interested as Cap and 
me. The development of the motor and the building 
of the hull as evidenced in this, the Fourteenth Metor 
Boat Show, is a pretty good indication of the steady and 
noteworthy progress which this industry, as an organized 
business, has achieved. But the industry 1s not yel 
really out of its swaddling-clothes, and as cooperation 
is more actively extended to persuade al! manufac- 
turers to pull steadily together for the common good of 
the motor and boat building industry as a whole, 
standardization will in due time put the boat building 
business on the same highly organized basis no 
enjoyed by the automobile. 













From A to Z the Motor Boat Show was a good show 
It was not the largest ever held, for the embargo 
railroad shipments necessarily prevented many fro! 
shipping boats from the more distant places, but it wes 
a fairly representative exhibit of boats and everything 
used with them. Under the existing circumstan 
the management has done well to gather so many go0 
things at this particular time. 
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In é 





As Captain Jerry has well remarked: “ The Shot, 
me lad, is a great idikation for them that likes boa! 
and ingines, it tells of progression in the makin’ @ 
craft and what's used on and in’ em. From ‘hi 
revolvin’ light as used by Uncle Sam to show * 
sailors the way in and out at night, teh th’ Littles! 
dinky on the floor, ‘tis a good lesson that kin be larne 
by all them who uses their eyes and arter askin’ 
question, knows how teh keep his ears open to hes 
what's a-comin’ in reply.” 
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F you happen to know of a simon-pure 
| product—a dyed-in-the-wool Nut, with 
patent-hair- puffers and perpetual-motion- 
a arinel teeming in his think-dome, you 
may possess an unholy desire to throw him 
out of your office, but stay thy wrath, 
shipmate, and recall that he will not get 
the hook at the door of the Buffalo Gasolene 
Motor Company. True Mr. Nut will 
find himself back on the street after his 
little act is curtained, but not until he has 
had an opportunity to put his little song- 
and-dance over to someone in authority. 
But, shipmates, mistake me not, this does 
not infer nor imply that the aforesaid 
makers of motors are fond of Nuts. Nay, 
they do abhor them muchly, even as you 
and I, and thereby hangs my tale. 

Once upon a time there blew in a Nut 
at the above mentioned firm and place, 
and in happy ignorance of the part he 
played, he indirectly changed the business 
from a failure to a big success. This 
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THE LATE PHILIP DOHN, ONE OF THE ORIGINAL 
INCORPORATORS OF THE BUFFALO 
MOTOR COMPANY 
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caused the Builders of Buffaloes to indulge 
na little moralizing on the timely subjects 
of Nuts and their nutritive value to a 
krowing concern. Mr. McCuaig tells me 
it happened so—he knows. 

Now the interesting event I wish to relate 
ccurred back in the good old days—the 
lays when 1900 was on the first page of the 
fice picture. The company was then 
tilding automobiles, with four wheels and 
hervous coffee-grinder inside to make ’em 
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How the Nut Was Buffaloed 


Some Men Are Well Primed With One Big Idea—Other Heads Are Cracked By Many Thoughts. 





FISCHER, PRESIDENT 





SALES MANAGER 






go ‘round. Of course these autos. 


were 
slightly different from 1918 models in other 


ways, which I need not mention. But it 
may be said with pardonable pride, that 
the Buffalo Motor Company was one of 
the first makers of horseless vehicles in the 
States. Also the company had been or- 
ganized for that purpose. Also it was 
premeditated with malice aforethought, in 
a little plant located in a little frame 
building on De Witt Street, Buffalo, and the 
incorporators were Louis A. Fischer, Philip 
Dohn, and Abraham Snyder. 





C. S. ALT, SECRETARY AND SUPT. 


If there is a place of ultimate reward for 
pioneer businesses who have long struggled 
gamely against oft occurring discourage- 
ments and failures for the benefit of the 
common weal, the Buffalo Company is 
entitled to a roomy niche in the hall of 
fame, for it did much to smooth the way for 
the big motor car builders of today. Also 
the company should be credited with 
much missionary work among the embryo 
motorists of that early period for expound- 
ing with patient persistency, that a car was 
not a forlorn wreck because a tire was 
winded or a spark-plug fouled. Yes, ship- 
mates, it is written in the company’s auto- 
biog that the Builders of Buffaloes have 
heriocally stood the abuse of hundreds who 
had bought cars and couldn’t run ’em. 
Now this is not so very strange considering 
the car was at this time in its swaddling 


BLAIR, VICE-PRESIDENT AND 
GENERAL MANAGER 


W. E. 


a new thing and no one knew 
anything about it but its makers. When 
anything went wrong the novice very 
humanely acted on the “Darn pumpkin, 
good me”’ theory and blamed the makers 
for their difficulties as a matter of principle. 
Their letters to the company were often 
deeply human, and at times pathetic, but 
they would not pass the censor. 

Kicks and more kicks, and many claims 
piled up against the concern. They were 
brought by injured owners who wanted 


clothes 


many things and everything, from money 
back to life pensions, according to the 


intensity of their sufferings. The Company 
struggled bravely to meet the exigencies of 
the situation but soon found its limited 
capital too small to meet the demands of a 
clamorous clientele. It was while the storm 
clouds threw this ominous shadow athwart 
the Company, that the Nut blew-in. He 
didn’t have anything to sell, and he didn’t 
intend to buy anything. He allowed he’d 
just drop in and visit a while. 


THE MODERN HOME OF THE BUFFALO MOTOR ON 
OF BUILDINGS WITH SOME 78,000 
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Mr. Snyder had time to talk to him. It 
gave him an opportunity to break the 
monotony of reading about kicks and 
claims. 

The Nut explained that he was an engineer 


THE LATE ABRAHAM SNYDER, SECRETARY AND 
TREASURER, AND ONE OF THE 
INCORPORATORS 


on the Pennsy or some other railroad down 
East, but he liked to lay off sometimes and 
go a-fishing. 

Mr. Snyder agreed it was a fascinating 
sport. 

““Yes,”’ continued the Nut, 
thing I don’t like is the rowing. It makes 
my hands sore and my back ache. I'd a 
whole lot sooner go fishing if I didn’t have 
to row.” 


“but the 
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Mr. Snyder agreed that every pl 
has its drawbacks. . 

“What I am wondering about”’ c 
the Nut, ‘‘is how one of those new-fangleq 
engines of yours would work in my boat. 
I’ve got an idea that I could set it on an 
angle and extend the shaft up to the pro- 
peller. -It’s just like this’’—and the Ny 
got busy with a pencil stub, after which 
they examined one of the motors in the 
testing-room. 

Of course Mr. Snyder was torn between 
a desire to sell and a kind-hearted wish to 
protect the Nut from himself, but conscience 
finally prevailed. 

“‘T wouldn’t take that motor”’ 


asure 


ifided 


he finally 


H. S. HEINRICH, TREASURER 


advised the Nut—‘‘Maybe your idea 1s 
all right and again maybe it isn’t, and it wil 
cost you a lot to find out. I don’t want to 
tell you that the motor is going to do what 


you think it will, for I don’t know, and my 


NIAGARA STREET IS A ROOMY GROUP. 
FEET OF FLOOR SPACE 
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We're having 


advice is to leave it alone. 
trouble enough with them in cars, and | 
wouldn’t like to see anybody drowned.”’ 
“But I’m not asking for a guarantee”’ 
persisted the Nut, “and as for anybody 


getting hurt why that’s up to me. All I 
want you to do is to ship the engine and the 
extra shaft, and here’s my check.” 

And so the motor was built and shipped. 
Months passed and no word came from the 
Nut. Hewas too preoccupied as subsequent 
information will show. 

One day while the incorporators were 
going over the Company’s mail, Mr. 
Snyder stopped in surprise and read aloud 
a letter he had just opened. It came from 
the Nut and he wanted to tell them how 
pleased he was with his motor. It ran 
perfectly in his boat and never gave him a 
bit of trouble. 

“Now what do you think of that,” 
gasped Mr. Dohn. “This man is actually 
satisfied with his engine. He doesn’t want 
his money back. He likes it!”’ 

“And he’s about the only one we've 
heard from in a year who didn’t kick,”’ 
commented Mr. Fischer. ‘“‘In my opinion 
we had better stop making cars and put 
all our time in building marine motors.”’ 

Thus the Nut was Buffaloed, and this 
is how the problem worked out. The 
Buffalo car was gradually abandoned and 
the marine engine business developed. 
From a local industry at the start—little 
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motors for little boats, the fame of Buffalos 
spread as the boats moved from port to 
port and advertising extended the Buffalo 
name until on one fateful day an order was 
received from Europe, the first upon which 
the extensive export business now enjoyed 
by the Company has been built up on the 
enduring foundation of merit. 

About this time, Mr. W. E. Blair entered 
the Company’s employ as superintendent. 
He is Vice-president and General-manager 
now, but with all the details of the business 
in his hands, the question of production and 
design still remains to him the most in- 
teresting phases of the business. The 
coming of Mr. Blair has had an important 
bearing on the development of the Building 
of Buffaloes. Under his direction produc- 
tion has jumped ahead and a new standard 
of quality was established. Every motor 
made had to conform to the superintendent's 
idea of a mechanic’s job, and even now the 
big Buffaloes, manufactured in numbers 
and sizes undreamed of but a comparatively 
few years ago, are held up to the same high 
standard. 

And as the business of Building Buffaloes 
outgrew the little shack on De Witt Street, 
it is now housed in a big modern plant on 
Niagara Street, with some 78,000 feet of 
floor space. From a small local enterprise 
it has developed into a world-wide dis- 
tribution of marine motors. The motors 
likewise grew with the years, from the 





IN THE SERVICE OF UNCLE SAM 


Built for Service 


small engine of a few horse power up to the 
big power plants of 150 h. p. which drive 
the large work boats. 

Time has made inevitable changes in the 
personnel of the Company, and Messrs. 
Dohn and Snyder have passed on, but 
Commodore Fischer is still at the helm. 
Through his broad policy and co-operation 
has been built up a business on the solid 
foundation of quality. Young men too have 
grown up in the organization, men like A. 
C. Hauser, who is now in charge of sales. 
C. S. Alt, secretary, and H. S. Heinrich, 
treasurer, all of them doing their bit in 
minor positions and advanced as a just 
reward for service and ability rendered. 

Just now the wheels of the Buffalo 
Gasolene Motor Company are humming as 
never before. With production already 
at the top, the entry of Uncle Sam in the 
world-war has added its quota to the load. 
The Builders of Buffaloes are turning out 
motors at an unprecedented rate and 
production is speeded up notch by notch 
from day to day to keep pace with the 
increased demand. And with the rapid 
production goes the standard of quality as 
always, for each motor going out of the shop 
is still a mechanic’s job.. The Business of 
Building Buffaloes has grown a lot in the 
last 17 years—grown in size, in sales and 
in good will, and from the index of the 
present the company will continue to grow 
a great deal more. 


And in Use Wherever There Is Need for Small Craft and Patrol Duty. 


[‘ depends wholely upon whether one is 
4 an out and out advocate of steam or an 
Internal combustion 
Whether the 


motor enthusiast, 
110-foot submarine chasers 


now in service in the United States Navy 
are successful or not, but nevertheless most 


of them are now in commission and doing 
service somewhere, and the value of this 
service will be better known some dav when 
we have the old fashioned pitiless publicity 
that used to be the fashion with us again. 
But to anyone who knows how a boat 





should be built it is apparent that those 
built by well known boat building concerns 
like the Matthews Boat Company, Luders, 
Elco, Eastern Shipyard, etc., are superior 
both as to workmanship and to finish to those 
built by the Government in the navy vards. ~ 

















AN ELCO CRUISER, A CRAFT TO BE PROUD OF 


Cruising with Speed and Luxurious Comfort 


HERE is an infinite amount of satisfac- 

tion in possessing an article of unques- 
tioned intrinsic worth, whether it may be 
a fine gun, a good rod, or a masterly de- 
signed and carefully built boat. The pleas- 
ures of cruising are enjoyed in divers crafts, 
but the cruiser to meet the specifications of 
many descriminating yachtsmen of the day, 
must show a good turn of speed and provide 
comfort and luxury aboard. 

The reputation of building some of the 
finest boats afloat, is an achievement which 
any business man may regard with pride. 
Quality plus, has ever been the endeavor 
of Mr. Henry Sutphen, and the ideals of its 
president are well shown in the illustration 
we give of Fie-Fang II, one of the stock 
model cruisers built by the Eleco Company 
of Bayonne, N. J. for Mr. W. E. Bedell of 
New York City. 

In working out the original design for 
this attractive 50-footer, good speed has 
been attained without sacrificing seagoing 
qualities in all weathers. The keel and 
frames are of white-oak, planked with 114 
in. cedar and copper riveted. High quality 
workmanship is evident throughout, from 
the decks, layed in sélected spruce and 
finished bright, to the exterior trim of 
mahogany, down to the last detail in the 
cabin. 

In the owner’s stateroom is reflected 
comfort and luxury not often associated 
with a boat of this length; a double-berth 
with spring mattress and a transom seat 
which may be extended to form an ad- 
ditional berth, are interesting details. The 
mahogany dresser is provided with three 
generous lockers, and alcove shelves and 


a desk are cleverly built in, while a private 
lavatory is fitted with every convenience. 

The saloon is forward and is light and 
airy and completely appointed. It con- 
tains four bunks, buffets, china closet, racks 
and many convenient lockers. Forward 
of the saloon is an unusually large galley, 
fully fitted with every cooking convenience, 
including an ice-box with a capacity of 300 
pounds of ice, and a specially designed 
stove-bench lined with asbestos and zinc. 

Fie-Fang II is the latest Elco model 
and has sleeping accommodations for nine, 
and the installation of a Model FM, 6- 
cylinder Sterling motor of 60-85 h. p. of 
the balanced crankshaft type, and one- 
man controls, makes a very easily handled 
craft. 

On her initial trial run to Fire Island 
and return, the 65 miles was made in five 
hours, in a very rough sea and Mr. Bedell 
was much pleased at the creditable per- 
formance of his natty craft. 


Winter Sports at the New 
Rochelle Y. C. 


N Sunday, January 6th, the whole 
harbor of New Rochelle was frozen 
over solidly so that hundreds of people were 
able to skate out as far as Execution Light 
and the trap shooting contingent were able 
to walk across the ice to the New Rochelle 
Yacht Club in perfect safety. The ice 
continued over January 13th, so that the 
shooters could again walk across. Not- 
withstanding the bitter cold weather there 
was an attendance of 26 shooters on January 
6th and 21 on the 13th. 
78 


On the latter A. J. Gerard and R. Green 
each broke 93 targets in the regular pro- 
gramme, Gerard winning the shoot-off 21 
to 19. Mr. Gerard recently came from the 
West to reside in New Rochelle and is a 
very valuable acquisition to the Club. He 
is a crack shot and good all-round sport and 
will have a large motor boat in commission 
during the coming yachting season. A few 
weeks ago Mr. Gerard offered a dozen 
California geese as prizes for the clay target 
competitions. Subsequently he found that 
because of the game laws he could not get 
the geese through to New Rochelle, where- 
upon he appeared yesterday with a dozen 
fine ducks as substitutes and later in the 
day the ducks were proudly carried home by 
the winners. 

Jack Fanning representing the Dupont 
Company and H. Winchester representing 
the Hercules Powder Company made the 
long trip to New Rochelle yesterday and 
showed the spectators how professionals 
break targets. Dr. Short made his first 
visit of the season as did Mr. A. Pillot of the 
Westchester Country Club. Other promi- 
nent shooters present were R. L. Spotts, D. 
F. McMahon, M. McVoy and J. P. Donovan 

As the New York Athletic Club will re- 
sume Sunday shooting commencing Feb- 
ruary 3rd, the New Rochelle Yacht Club 
will, commencing February 3rd, start their 
shooting programmes on Sunday mornings 
at 10:30 instead of in the afternoons as 
heretofore. These two clubs are working 
in perfect harmony and many shooters will 
come to New Rochelle in the morning 
before going to the afternoon shoot at the 
Athletic Club. 
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WITH THE TRY-GUN, 





THE SHOTGUN IS ACCURATELY FITTED TO THE MAN 


How to Pick Out a Gun tor Trapshooting 


HE fun of handling a gun can only be 

thoroughly enjoyed when the arm 
fits the man who uses it. A good shot 
can pick up almost any gun and do fairly 
god work with it, but he can shoot a 
better score with a gun which fits him 
properly. That the gunner may not be 
handicapped by using a misfit arm, the 
matter of choosing a shotgun should be 
carefully considered. The most accurate 
way of fitting the gun to the shooter is by 
means of the “‘try-gun.”’ This is an English 
invention, and is provided with an adjust- 
able stock which may be lengthened or 
shortened, or cast-off away from the shooter’s 
lace, and the drop altered until it fits the 
physical requirements of the individual. 
Almost all important dealers have a try- 
gun to insure the correct fitting of their 
customers, but if this useful device is not 
at hand it is still possible to pick out a 
suitable shotgun, providing the selection 
made at one of the larger dealers where 
guns of various sizes, weights and lengths, 
aid varying proportioned stocks may be 
examined. 
The important measurements of a gun- 






By THE TRAPSHOOTING EDITOR 


stock are the length, the drop of the stock 
at the comb, and the drop at the heel. The 
usual thickness or circumference of the 
grip, will suit the average shooter, but the 
unusually large or small hand should be 
fitted with a grip in proportion. For the 
average person, the measurements given 
will ordinarily prove sufficient, and the 
dimensions—taken as indicated in the 
illustration, are recognized as_ standard: 

Length of stock from forward trigger to 
center of butt-plate, shown at D-14 to 14% 
in. Drop at Comb, B-B, 1% to 1% in., 
which gives a relative drop at the heel, 
A-A, of 2% to 3 in. 

For trapshooting, a fairly straight stock 
is usually preferred, but for the field a 
stock having more drop at the comb is more 
often the choice of the expert. But shooters 
differ, and as faces, eyes and physical 
development are so diverse, every shooter 
must decide these strictly personal matters 
to his own satisfaction. Hence in the 
matter of circumference of the grip, the size 
of the shooter’s hand and the length of his 
fingers, will decide this detail. The small 


hand may find a 7-in. grip the most com- 
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fortable, while a grip of 71% in. will prove 
a better fit for the large hand. 

Straight and pistol-grip stocks are used 
at the traps, but the straight stock is 
preferable for trapshooting, in that the 
stock is brought more nearly in line with the 
barrel than when the angle of the drop is 
more pronounced in pistol-grip arms. For 
the beginner and for the average sportsmen 
as well, a drop of 1% in. to 15 in. at the 
comb, which gives a drop of 2 in. to 234 
in. at the heel, will prove the most satis- 
factory. 

The 12-gauge shot gun is the recognized 
standard for clay-bird shooting, and it is 
the best all-purpose gun for bird shooting 
Fitted with 30-inch barrels the gun weighs 
from 7 to 8 pounds. 

Although no special kind of a gun is 
required to enter any competitive shoot, 
guns larger than 12-gauge are no longer 
permitted. The double-barrel hammerless, 
the repeater, the automatic, and the single- 
barrel trap gun are all seen at the traps. 
The rapidly increasing popularity of trap- 
shooting as a sport, has developed a gun 
especially designed for this phase of gunnery 


BY LAYING A STRAIGHT EDGE ALONG 


THE BARREL OF A GUN AND MEASURING 


AT THE INDICATED STATIONS, THE MOST IM- 


PORTANT DIMENSIONS ARE FOUND, WHICH INSURES 


SELECTION OF AN ARM THAT WILL EXACTLY SUIT 


THE SHOOTER WHO USES IT 
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As shown in the illustration, this special 
trap gun is a clean-cut and attractive arm, 
with strongly cross-bolted breech, and 
fitted with a ventilated rib which 
prevents heat waves, and affords ad 

a clean line of sight. Provided 

with a gun of this type the 

shooter is well equipped for 

shooting the clay. 

The standard trap loads for the 12- 
gauge, is 3 drams of bulk, or its equiva- 
lent of 24 grains of dense smokeless powder, 
and 114 ounces of No. 7% chilled shot. A 
lighter load of 234 drams of bulk, or 22 
grains of dense powder and 11% ounces of 
No. 7% or No. 8 chilled shot is often used. 
The lighter load is as effective as the heavier 
charge under average conditions, but most 
shooters prefer the heavier load, especially 
when an unfavorable wind is blowing. 
These loads are figured to prove killing up to 
40 yards, but the actual killing zone is 
a trifle better than this. 


The standard load for the 16-gauge gun, 
is 214 drams of powder and 1 ounce of shot, 
with a killing zone up to 35 yards. For the 
20-gauge, the standard load is 244 drams 
of powder and % ounce of shot, which gives 
a killing zone up to 30 yards. 


From the above ballistic data the shooter 
is in a position to draw his own conclusions 
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relative to the shooting power of the three 
most popular gauges. The 16-gauge isa 
good and hard-hitting arm, and even 
the 20-gauge is capable of doing very 

2 fine work, but the shooter must 

“be a good shot to handle the 
(> small bore to advantage. The 
Oe" belief that the small bore js 
more accurate than the large 
bore is by no means true. The 
larger the gauge, the greater is the 
killing zone, but up to their respective 
ranges the small bores will shoot as-accu- 
rately and hit as hard as any shotgun. The 
fact that the 12-gauge has a larger killing 
zone than the smaller gauge gun, is the 
reason why most gunners prefer to take 
advantage of the increased weight of the 
charge, whether the gun is used at the 
traps or on wild feathered game. For the 
novice the 12-gauge will bring more breaks 
than the smaller gun. 

The full-choked gun—with the muzzle 
tapered to target as many pellets as possible 
in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, is the most 
satisfactory for trap shooting. A_ rubber 
recoil-pad attached to the butt, is a desirable 
feature in that it absorbs much of the free 
recoil of the gun. 

As the knack of handling a shot gun hasa 
very important bearing on its value to the 
shooter, this interesting side of gunner) 
will be taken up in our March issue. 


After the War, What? 


HE following clipping from Motor 

Boat and Motor Ship, our English 
contemporary, is especially interesting to 
us of America and as our cousins over there 
have had three years of war upon their 
hands and the experience foregathered 
within them, the thoughts they think 
and their deductions are well worth wide 
consideration. 

“The general idea which was held at the 
beginning of the war that by the time the 
end was reached nobody would have any 
money seems now to have been more or less 
dispelled, and the true perspective of con- 
ditions realized. There are enormous num- 
bers of people who will be less endowed 
with this world’s goods after peace is 


declared than they were before, but, on 
the other hand; it is clear that there are 
many others who, even allowing for exces- 
sive taxation, will be as well off as they 
were or a good deal better. 

“It is true national economy will be 
practised in order to bring about some 
reduction in the National Debt as soon as 
possible, so that the curious circumstance 
will arise that, whilst as a nation we shall 
be in low water financially and probably 
bankrupt if the war goes on much longer, 
individuals may very possibly have a 
reasonable amount of money, at least 
enough to allow them to continue the same 
pleasures as they had before the outbreak 
of war. 


‘Dealing with the problem from the poit! 
of view of motor boats, it is unquestione 
that there will be far more people who W 
have the desire to own motor boats tha! 
ever there were previously, so that t! 
only obstacles in the way of a very grea! 
development in pleasure motor boating Wi! 
be the lack of money, and the difficulties 
obtaining motor boats. 

“Tf these difficulties do not exist, and " 
the prices are not excessive, there is, ther 
fore, in our opinion, every likelihood 
quite a boom in pleasure motor boat! 
sweeping over the whole country. For! 
must be remembered that whereas belo! 


Concluded on page 100 
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Nearly a year had rolled around, and 
August had come again, the month we 
usually picked for our annual cruise on the 
Chesapeake. The Skipper had been busy 
for a week, on his yawl, Cora, doing all the 
things that have to be done before starting, 
but finally all was ready and the arrival of 
the other members of the crew was eagerly 
awaited, so on Saturday the Twelfth, the 
Skipper met the train with great anticipa- 
tions and his pet horse, in Easton, and 
annexed his shipmates. 

This time the box of ‘‘eats’’ had arrived 
some days before, and was safely on board, 
so loading all hands into the “‘dayton,’’ we 


merrily drove out home. There being 
considerable hand-luggage, it became a 


question where to put our feet; the Mate 
solved it to his satisfaction, by letting his 
trail over the side, much to the Chaperon’s 
disgust. 

However, the Mate pointed out the fact 
that if his feet remained inside, he would 
have to stow them on a certain suit-case, 
and from the nature of its contents, he 
didn’t wish to take a chance. In due time 
we reached the house, and the travellers 
had a chance to wash off the dust, and 
assimilate ‘‘chicken as is.” 

Most of the next morning was spent in 
putting the numerous last things aboard so 
as to make a start that afternoon, and was 
enlivened by a row between the Skipper and 
Mate when the latter discovered that his 
huge and dearly beloved cane angles were 
not lashed to the shrouds. 

However, we got away from the mooring 
at four bells, wind very light but fair, 
intending to anchor at St. Michaels for the 
night, and after considerable drifting ar- 
rived about five minutes ahead of a fierce 
thunder-squall. It was an intensely dark 
night, and the lightning flashes were blind- 
ing, but we got into the harbor all right, and 
anchored under the lee of a packing house. 
The rain ceased about eleven, so all ports 
were opened, and we turned in. 

Now the Skipper has a very bad habit 
when cruising, of waking at ungodly hours 
and consoling himself with a smoke, but 
this time the said failing came in handy, for 
at 2 a.m. he discovered there was an inch 
of water on the cabin floor, by stepping into 
it out of his berth. The Skipper’s remarks 
and the clatter of the pump, very effectually 
aroused the rest of the crew who apparently, 
at that hour, would rather have gone down 
than gotten up. 

After daylight the leak was located, but 
as the railway was occupied by the power 
yacht Argo, we had to remain at anchor 


Shipmates Four 


A Chesapeake Bay Cruise 
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until she would come off, so the Chaperon 
and the Maiden went up-town to do some 
shopping, while the Skipper and Mate 
amused themselves by taking up and 
drying the carpet, rugs, etc., and taking 
spells at the pump. 

When the Argo came off the railway, it 
was too late for us to go up; more pumping, 
and at spells, all night. The owner of 
Argo invited the Cora’s crew to go for a 
run around the river in the evening; re- 
turning we picked up a capsized rowing 
party who had been run down by a launch. 

The following morning we turned out at 
5.30; the Argo came and kicked us in 
alongside the railway, and we were taken 
out (Mr. Dresser joining us at breakfast), 
and as we had the leak located in the rudder 
port, it was soon caulked and we were 
floated again. While on the railway, the 
Chaperon and Maiden went off to take 
some photos., and were nearly assaulted by 
a darky woman because they tried to take 
a picture of her pickaninny. After lunch, 
started down the river, wind fresh, South, 
carrying reefed mainsail, mizzen and stay- 
sail; made harbor in Tilghman’s creek as 
the weather was very squally looking. 
Also discovered that the bally leak was still 
on the job; the Skipper in a vile temper, 
would have returned at once to St. Michaels 
but for a succession of heavy thunder gusts. 
And all night the pump clanked merrily, 
while the Skipper said———oh, well, we can 
all guess. 

Wednesday morning we sailed back again, 
wind very fresh N. W., and canvas soaking 
wet from the heavy rain in the night. A 
big jib cat came out of the creek at the 
same time, and headed up the river, but 
we soon left her. 

Arrived at St. Michaels and had another 
hunt for the leak; no doubt of its location 
this time, and we were able to stop it with 
wooden wedges from inside. Everybody 
in a better humor, had lunch and a long 
drink all around to celebrate. Bought ice, 
buns and fresh figs, and got under way 
again at 4 p. m. 

Met Vingt Trois with a sailing party; 
the Maiden took a photo. of her, and the 
Skipper laying the Cora alongside, she 
went on board and took a view of our ship; 
we got her off again and as the boats parted 
company, the Mate fired the gun—he 
loves noise almost as much as he does 
fishing. Wind became very light so an- 
chored under Deep Water point. The 
Mate went ashore and tried to murder a 
dove which was sitting on a tree, but the 
bird was wise, and left in time to preserve 
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its young life, while the gunner got off his 
new swear, ‘“‘cussin’ Zenas,”’ and returned. 

Dinner at dark, likewise clouds of mos- 
quitoes, but they soon disappeared. Turned 
in early, everyone tired, no pumping needed, 
what a relief! 

The following morning was cloudy, a 
light Westerly breeze blowing, left anchor- 
age at 8 a. m., very late start for cruising. 
Something happened to the clock so it 
didn’t ring; Skipper suspected that some- 
one tampered with the alarm, such things 
do occur at times. Beat down the river 
and Eastern bay, got wind South as we 
turned Kent point, so set jib topsail and 
spinnaker, passing Bloody point light at 
noon. 

The wind becoming very “‘soft,’’ we 
headed across the bay for Magothy river, 
anchoring in Deep creek at 5 p.m. The 
Chaperone, Maiden and Mate rowed ashore 
to try to buy milk and possibly a chicken, 
but discovered that the principal products 
of this section were melons and soft crabs, 
so a supply of each was purchased, the 
owners being in the immediate vicinity, 
and we had a fine dinner, during the en- 
joyment of which we were disturbed by 
horrid cries. We observed that they came 
from a young man who had attempted to 
swim from the shore to a melon boat, 
lying further up the creek, and was drown- 
ing; however, his friends got to him in time, 
and he was picked up more frightened 
than hurt. 

We sat on deck until ten o’clock, talking, 
though the Mate’s conversation was prin- 
cipally confined to the possibility of catching 
some fish on the morrow, for which purpose 
he’d hived a fine soft crab (for bait) in the 
Skipper’s sou’wester. The Skipper dis- 
covered the presence of the crab when 
putting on the hat, and came out from under 
with remarkable celerity and strange out- 
cries. 

Made an early start the next day, (as the 
Skipper had taken the precaution to put the 
clock in a safe place) bound for Baltimore; 
had a lovely breeze and delightful sail, but 
the usual squall in the afternoon threatened 
us, so it was “‘stand-by”’ to take in mainsail, 
the prompt lowering of which was inter- 
rupted by doleful shrieks, and acrobatic 
performances by the Chaperone, whose 
foot had inadvertantly been caught in the 
coils of the throat halliard, and was in danger 
of being inverted. She was rescued, but 
did not join in the shouts of delight, seemed 
real peeved. 

Anchoring off the Yacht Club, the Skipper 
landed to ’phone a lady friend to join the 

























party on board for dinner, but was stung, 
she had a date. However, he had another 
one on the string, and was more lucky 
making an engagement for the evening, so 
we all arranged to go to Thompson’s for a 
shore dinner, after which the Skipper left 
to keep his date, and the rest of the party 
took a car for River View, a small edition 
of Luna Park, returning to the yacht about 
9.30 p. m., the Skipper forgot to come 
aboard until 12.30, blaming his tardiness 
on the street car service as usual. 

Saturday we all went to market, re- 
turning laden with provisions of sorts and 
ice, and after luncheon sailed for Stony 
creek, a very popular Sunday resort for 
yachting parties. There were a good many 
boats bound for various places down the 
Patapsco, as is always the case on Saturday 
afternoons in summer, so we did not lack 
for company, and there being plenty of wind, 
the old Cora made a quick trip, and was 
anchored in a most picturesque spot for 
the night, dinner being quickly prepared, 
partly consisting of some of the supplies 
procured in Baltimore. 

Soon afterward the poor Maiden was seized 
with violent cramps and nausea, and had to 
be put to bed; in the midst of her suffering, 
the Skipper was taken with the same com- 
plaint, though his attack was less severe: 
still the situation was very tense for several 
hours, and ‘‘they say”’ his remarks on the 
cause of his sickness, punctuated by his 
efforts to expel the cause of his annoyance, 
were very soulful. 

The two sufferers finally fell asleep at 
daylight, and the Mate coaxed the Cha- 
perone to go fishing with him, on the flimsy 
pretext of keeping the yacht quiet. The 
invalids spent most of the day sleeping, 
undisturbed by the many gay parties ashore, 
and on surrounding yachts, singing and 
dancing. 

On their return from their fishing ex- 
pedition—without fish quite as usual,—the 
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Chaperone made a delicious egg-nog for the 
Maiden, who, having put it in place, an- 
nounced herself as being decidedly better, 
so the robust members of the crew had a 
buffet luncheon on deck, while the Skipper 
took a shot of whiskey to soothe his ‘‘tum- 
my,’’—let us hope it will—and turned over 
for another nap. 

In the afternoon, becoming tired of in- 
action, the crew conspired, and worried the 
Skipper to move somewhere, so after much 
groaning and many protestations, he turned 
out and sail was made for Bodkin creek, 
about four miles further down the river. 
This is a rather difficult place for a stranger 
to enter, plenty of water in the channel if one 
can keep in it, but at this time the outer 
buoy sadly needed paint, it might have 
been either red or black, but the chart 
showed on which side to pass, of course, and 
we went inside and anchored in 114 fathoms, 
spending a quiet night. 
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The next morning early, the two Fair ones. 
rowed by the faithful and. long sufferin: 
Mate, set off on a tour of investigatio 
taking the camera along, hoping to get some 
pictures of the old Bodkin light tower, now a 
ruin, and dressed only in bathing suits, 
they had a beautiful time paddling around 
the shore and stubbing their toes on the 
stones. The Skipper becoming restle 
and needing his breakfast, made sail and 
tried to beat out of the narrow channel, but 
the wind becoming very light and the tide 
flooding strongly, hung the yacht up on a 
lump and had to remain until the rest of the 
crew came to his assistance, then being 
strong-handed, we worked her out and 
anchored in deeper water for breakfast, the 
delay in getting which had not improved the 
Skippers’ temper. 

However, a good meal made a great im- 
provement in that, and we weighed, and 
sailed for Chester river with a fair, though 
light breeze, intending to visit Queenstown; 
passing several large sand flats at anchor in 
the bay with no one aboard them. The 
Maiden, at first, thought they were drifting, 
but as we neared them, and she saw the 
tide rip under their sterns, and how rapidly 
the yacht was being carried sideways past 
them, concluded they were in motion, and 
wanted to know how they could go without 
sails: it was dead calm at the time so per- 
haps her mistake was pardonable. 

We arrived off Queenstown creek before 
6 o’clock and tried to beat up the dredged 
channel, but after a number of attempts, 
and getting aground each tack, wore 
around and ran out to deeper water and 
anchored. Then the Fair ones, oblivious 
to the fact that we were almost two miles 
from town, and that it was up to the Mate 
to do the rowing, demanded that they go 
ashore, so after much argument and plead- 
ing on his part, he was overruled and off 
they went, while the Skipper put the stops 
on the canvas and otherwise tidied up. A 
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friendly launch coming along, however, 
gave them a tow, but no such good luck 
awaited them on their return, and the poor 
Mate sweated exceedingly. 


We spent a quiet night, though as there 
was no shelter from the N. W., the Skipper 
was up and down a number of times taking 
aslant at the weather. Having lost interest 
in Chester river, we got under way the next 
morning at 8 a. m., intending to sail to 
Cambridge, but the wind was very light, 
sometimes we had barely steerage way, so 
when we turned Love point and headed 
down the Chesapeake, the Skipper hung on 
all the muslin there was, including big jib 
topsail, main and mizzen topsails, spin- 
naker, and mizzen staysail. Some of ’em drew 
and some didn’t, but it looked like hurrying: 
at the best, we did little more than drift, and 
what wind there was left us at Black 
Walnut point, mouth of the Choptank 
river, and as the ebb tide was setting us 
out and down the bay, we dropped anchor 
on the bar and let the headsails run down. 

Then we started dinner, but while eating 
it, were assailed by clouds of mosquitoes, 
and as it was at least two miles to the shore, 
we wondered where they could come from. 
Luckily they went off on other errands 
after a while, but not without leaving their 
marks. The Skipper and Mate were hard 
put to it not to express their ideas in words 
suitable to the occasion, but out of regard 
to the Fair ones, they choked down their 
feelings. After the plague had departed, 
all hands except the Skipper, turned in; he 
remained on deck in a steamer chair, as his 
trained eye told him a breeze was coming, 
and sure enough at 11.30 the reef points 
began to rattle on the canvas, and it was 
“up anchor”: the Chaperone came on 
deck, but the Maiden thought she might as 
well sleep, so remained below, but as the 
Skipper was calling orders to the Mate, 
forward, she gave it up as a bad job. 


Benoni’s point light, ten miles away, 
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made a mark to steer for, and beyond, 2% 
miles, was Oxford asleep in the moonlight, 
where we arrived and anchored at 1.30 
a. m. Of course the watch on deck was 
hungry, so the ice box was raided, and 
with good appetites we enjoyed our early 
meal, the Maiden appearing in bathrobe 
and slippers to demand her share. Then 
we slept the rest of the night, having turned 
in with scant regard for furling the damp 
sails. 

A visit ashore for fresh bread, ice, fruit, 
etc., while the Skipper put the ship in a 
more presentable condition than she was 
when we anchored, then after a rather 
late breakfast, sailed for Cambridge with a 
fine fresh breeze, and on arriving, the 
head sails were taken in and the Cora shot 
up into the wind preparatory to anchoring. 

















THE CORA AND THE OMOO EXCHANGED VISITS AT ANNAPOLIS 








‘“What are you stopping here for, we're 
too far from the wharf,’ asked the Mate, 
thinking of the quarter mile row to the 
yacht club float up the harbor, ‘can’t we 
go in nearer the landing?’”’ 

“Sure we can go in, but I think the 
wind will fall soon, and we can’t get out 
again unless you want to hook the tender 
on and tow,” replied the Skipper. 

‘Who the dickens wants to come outside 
again to-night?’’ said the Mate. 

“‘Son,”’ replied the Skipper, ‘‘the chances 
are you will be almighty glad to be out 
here, before long, so let’s roll up the cotton 
and go ashore, then you will see for yourself.”’ 
Just then a native paddled by with a num- 
ber of good-sized fish in his boat, and the 
Mate forgot his grievance in trying to get 
the man to tell where he caught them. 

About 4 p. m. we pulled into the yacht 
club float and reported ourselves at the 
club house, and spent a pleasant hour 
visiting places of interest in the pretty 
town. Then we walked through the shrub- 
bery in the garden, and right then the 
Mate found out why the Skipper preferred 
the open anchorage, for the mosquitoes 
were in clouds and every slap left a blood 
spot. So the Mate, (the Skipper saw to 
that) pulled the party hastily back to the 
yacht where the breeze kept the mos- 
quitoes off, saying things to himself, and 
duly thankful, let us hope, that the Skipper 
had had his way. 

There being plenty of daylight, and hav- 
ing pretty well exhausted the sights of 
Cambridge, we got under way for Castle 
Haven, anchoring behind the long sandspit 
that forms one side of the haven, and as we 
planned to start early in the morning on our 
way home, all hands turned in. 


But oh what a difference in the morning, 
the best intentions over-night going stale 


(Concluded on page 95) 
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THE OUTBOARD PROFILE AND DECK PLAN SHOWS A CRAFT OF UTMOST SIMPLICITY, AND YET ONE OF SUCH DESIGN 


AS TO BE SOMETHING MORE THAN SERVICEABLE 


A Cruiser of the Viper Type 


A craft easy to build, of considerable speed, inexpensive, novel in both design and construction, and yet a real boat 


HERE isa refreshing new1.ess about the 
craft. that C. Andrade Jr. creates—held 
down by none of the traditions of naval 
architecture the boats he designs are built 
with a view to fulfil the functions for which 


By CYRUS WILSON 


a yacht is built—to use—and to be a 
comfort and a joy to the particular man 
that owns it. 

Every man, rather every boat man, has 
his ideals as to his particular craft and tries 


to build to them, but unfortunately few 
men are rich enough in experience to create 
exactly to their particular needs. 

Seems to me most small cruising boats 
are an attempt to incorporate all the 
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THE CABIN PLAN SHOWS ROOM FOR TWO TO SLEEP AND UNLIMITED STORAGE SPACE ALONG EACH SIDE OF THE VESSEL. 
TWIN ENGINES ARE INSTALLED AND BETWEEN THEM IS A PASSAGEWAY LEADING FROM. BOW TO STERN 
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luxurious comforts of a sure enough floating 
home within the encompass of a 25 to 30 foot 
boat, and it can’t be done—at least not 
actually—the drawings look all right and the 
completed boat too—but come along and 
live aboard for several weeks at a time and 


OUT TO A NICETY, AND TO EVERY DETAIL 


is under or within cover and to reach the 
mustard pot, or any other thing, one must 
rummage under cushions, blankets and 
locker tops. 

Not so with this little vessel—shelves 
line the craft’s sides, all open and handy 


decks and two ring bolts or plates are 
attached to the after side of the stern to 
take the dinghy’s painter—and when the 
tender is hauled aboard for a long voyage it 
fits snugly, bottom up, behind the cabin 


house. 
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THE BOTTOM OF THE BOAT IS FRAMED AND BUILT FIRST, AND IS HELD TO SHAPE OVER A 3 INCH BY 8 INCH 


Andrade brought out the Parrakeet, which 
was a modified Viper design, 50 ft. over all 
by 12 ft. beam. This large hull, driven by a 
4-cylinder 5% in. by 6 in. Van Blerck 
engine, gave a speed of 11.68 land miles an 
hour. That same spring 





YELLOW PINE CONSTRUCTION—BACK-BONE 


and side plank are then put on, and the 
boat completed in the usual way. 

Sheet 2 shows the construction detail, 
which is so complete as to require no 
comment. 









which has many advantages. There is a little 
passage-way between the two _ engines, 
which gives access to each “end of the 
boat. Sleeping space is on the slatted 
floor where a mattress is spread at night. 
This makes a very com- 
fortable form of sleeping 










the Herreshoff Manufactur- 
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ing Co. brought out the 
Shadow, which had the 
same beam as the Parra- 
keet, with a few inches 
less over all length, and 
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with identically the same 











engine, but fitted with a 
reduction gear. The Shad- 
ow’s speed is recorded as 
10.32 land miles, or over 
1 3-10 miles slower than 
the Parrakeet. This would 
seem to demonstrate con- 
clusively that the Viper 
form of hull is much more 














SateT No. G 


accommodation for a small 
boat. The shelves give 
ample storage space. At- 
tention is drawn to the 
rather ~unusual arrange- 
ment in the way of the 
hatch, by which the shelves 
form little steps on each 
side, to give access to the 
deck. 

The engine shown is 4 
light 2-cycle machine, but 
the make of engine cai 
be left to suit the ideas 
of the individual owners 
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easily driven than the regu- 
lar form. 

The annotations on the 
drawings are so complete 
that very little comment is_ necessary. 
Beginning with sheet 1, it is to be ob- 
served that the boat should be started 
bottom up. The bottom frames are all 
bolted to the bilge structures. All three 


layers of bottom planking are completed, 
and the bottom painted. Thereafter slings 
are put under the projecting ends of the 
construction back-bone, and in this way the 
entire bottom can be lifted and turned over, 
and set down right side up. The side frames 





THE PROPELLER STRUTS ARE CAST OF COLUMBIAN BRONZE AND BUSHED WITH ONE 
QUARTER INCH THICKNESS OF WALL LIGNUM VITAE, THE BEST 


KIND OF BEARING FOR UNDERWATER SERVICE 


Sheet 3 shows the out-board profile. It 
will be noted that the steering arrange- 
ment is very handy, as it permits the 
helmsman to remain seated while steer- 
ing, with the compass right under his eyes. 
The deck plan is noticeable for its absence 
of fittings, and from the cabin house to 
the stern, everything is left clear for the 
stowing of the dinghy, which is shown on 
sheet 5. 

Sheet 4 shows the interior arrangement, 
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A boat of this type, with 
a couple of light high speed 
engines would show a tft 
markable turn of speed. 

Sheet 5 is on a larger scale than the other 
drawings, and shows the midship section 
in detail, and also the construction of thi 
dinghy. 

Sheet 6 shows the detail of the strut. 

The boat is an easy one to build, even for 
an amateur, and while the war has natural! 
discouraged _any great activity in building 
at the present time, I, for one, believe tha! 
when peace comes, and yachting revives 
a number of these boats will appear. 
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AN AMATEUR BUILT RUNABOUT, 





AND A FIRST CLASS LITTLE CRAFT 





Claire of Sunset Camp 


HERE are many men who like to 

plan and fashion things for themselves 
not necessarily with the idea of economy 
in mind, but rather because tht work 
devoted to a hobby is not reckoned as so 
much irksome labor but as a recreation. 
There is a certain satisfaction in building 
your own boat. You can make it as heavy 
as you like, clinch an extra nail here and 





Home Built, Able and a Real Family Runabout 


there, and work in as many individual 
ideas as you wish. And when the last 
touch is made, you can lay down the 
hammer and the old caulking iron and view 
the creation builded in spare-time with 
pride. 

Claire of Sunset Camp is a comfortable 
and convenient runabout, amateur-built 
by Mr. R. Bennett of Racquette Lake, N. Y. 


That she is a trim little 27-footer is well 
shown in the illustration. This Adirondack 
craft carries twelve passengers on sight- 
seeing trips about the lake, and when light, 
her model B, 20-35 h. p. Sterling motor 
will reel off 22 miles an hour. Claire 
frequently makes moonlight trips, using 
the current supplied by the generator to 
supply the searchlight. 





A STONE 


BOAT THAT FLOATS 


A Concrete Example of Portland 


How the Two 


NE of the uses of that tenaciously- 
\# drying material used so enormously 
in building the combs of our modern bee- 
hives wherein so many of us humans labor, 
1s well evidenced in the illustration. The 


Great Elements Coalesced to Form a Perfectly Whole Hull 


novelty of utilizing Portland cement may 
or may not strike the reader as interesting, 
but the ability to build in solid-enduring 
stone, a boat that will float and satisfactory 
mote, should appeal to all my shipmates. 
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The 
shown to be in nowise less graceful than 
many amateur-built wooden ships, 
created by Mr. Walter N. Dowsey of Iron 


boat camerized, in outboard-profile 
was 


(Concluded on page 100) 


INCA, OWNED AND TURNED OVER 
TO THE GOVERNMENT BY MR. F. 
B. MCQUESTEN, IS PICTURED 
FIRST, BUT ALL THE NINE 
BOATS COMPRISING THE 
FLEET OF 62-FOOTERS ARE 
BUILT TO THE SAME CARE- 

FUL SPECIFICATIONS BY 

THE HERESHOFF SHOPS, 

AND ALL WELL POWER- 


ED WITH 
MOTORS 





“ (PHREE fishers went sailing out into the west— 
Out into the west as the sun went down; 
Each thought of the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the town: 
For men must work and women must weep; 
And there's little to earn and many to keep, 
Though the harbor bar be moaning.” 


ROM these poetical lines a fascinating 

history of Marblehead could be written— 
a chronicle of brave men who have ever 
battled with the sea in the attempt to eke 
out a modest livelihood, for the quoted lines 
speak of the Marblehead of two-score years 
ago and its hardy fisherfolks who have 


contributed so much in making the interest- 
ing history of this quaint down-east port, 
which has been curiously builded on two 
small peninsulas connected by a narrow 
strip of sand and pebble. The outmost strip 
of land is locally known as Marblehead Neck 
and between the Neck and the town proper 
lies the harbor—half a mile or so in width, a 
mile and a half long, and for depth one of 
the deepest on the Atlantic coast. At the 
harbor’s mouth stands a lighthouse, and 
some three miles out is Half-Rock, so called 
because it lies half-way from Boston to 
Cape Ann. For many years it was the 
custom of out-bound fishermen to throw 
coppers on this rock for luck, as they sailed 
by, and adventurous lads often landed 
there to collect such of these offerings to 
Fortuna that remained lodged in the crevices; 


STERLING 


the adventure no doubt overshadowing the 
reward. 

The history of Marblehead is a history of 
shipping and fishing, replete with all the 
accompanying incidents and episodes of the 
sea. Before the war of 1812, Marblehead, 
and Salem its neighbor, were very important 
ports in our foreign trade. The loss oc- 
casioned by this conflict has never been 
restored, and the shipping has long since 
dwindled away. The fishing industry has 
always been a very important one in the 
early days of Marblehead, and while this has 
lived longer, it too has gradually passed away 
from the town to Gloucester and other ports 
on the Cape. 

This passing of a town into a state of 
otherness is applicable to a great many 
old New England towns. The old glory 
that was for long the boast and pride of 
Marblehead has passed and become in- 
evitably lost with the years. But the 
town has gained in other ways, and while 
the quaint Marblehead dialect and the 
figure of Flood Oirson as depicted by the 
poet has forever departed, the handsome 
cottages built upon the Neck and in the 
coves and upon the headlands, has formed 
a very attractive summer resort. But there 
are still occasions when the harbor shows 
in this modern time a semblance of its 


IN SEA-HAWK, THE PICTURE SHOWS 
THE STURDY BUSINESS-LIKE AP- 
PEARANCE OF THESE MOTOR DRIVEN 
PATROL BOATS. MESSRS. A. WINS- 
LOW, E. S. WEBSTER AND C. A. 
STONE ARE THE OWNERS WHO GAVE 
THIS CRAFT FOR NAVAL USE 
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Marblehead and Its 


On a rocky stte 1s perched this picturesque town, a seaport rich in histori] 


and attractive setting, is the hoi:e 


former gala days. This is upon yacht 
racing day when a hundred motor-yachts 
and dories dance about on the blue water 
and the harbor seems to have renewed all its 
ancient joy and to revert for a brief time to 
the old days when a score of vessels bound 
for Bilboa were waiting for the wind to 
blow them fair. 

In this brief summary of: the transition 
from yesterday to to-day, one memorable 
episode ought not to be overlooked in pas- 
sing. This was the time when the head- 
lands of the town and the Neck were covered 
with an anxious crowd, for upon this fateful 
dav the Chesapeake and the Shannon had 
their duel in the offing, and brave im- 
pulsive Lawrence, dying pleaded, ‘Don't 
give up the ship.’”” The whole scene was 
visible from Marblehead, and made more 
pathetic by the fact that there were men 
of the town on board the Chesapeake. 
From the written account of one of them all 
the horrors of that day, the hope, the des- 
peration and the butchery have been 
graphically told—the mothers leaving their 
wash-tubs and going bareheaded and bare- 
armed down to the Head to watch the fray. 
A few days later poor Lawrence had a hero's 
burial in Salem, but the enemy’s flag hung 
at his vessel’s peak and the survivors of his 
gallant crew were prisoners. 

As Marblehead has gladly given in the 
past its full quota of men to stiffen the 
Nation’s defense, the wine stirred in the 
cask again when we entered the great 
world war last year. The wave of national 
preparedness is well illustrated in the 
enthusiastic and substantial support which 
the members of the Eastern Yacht Club of 
Marblehead have freely given and are now 
rendering unto Uncle Sam. 

At a meeting of the club before our 
declaration of war on Prussianism, it was 
voted to offer the property to the Navy 
department for use as a base for a patrol 
squadron. The offer was accepted and tot 









Yachtsmen in the War 


e—long steeped in the traditions of the sea, and in this appropriate 
yi the 


Eastern Yacht Club. 





IS SHOWN 
TION. 


IS NOW 
SHARP LOOKOUT ON 
THE WATERS LYING 
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gveral months the club was utilized as a 
taining station for volunteer enlistments 
in the Naval Reserve, and as many as five 
hundred men have been quartered here. 
But the club wanted to do more than this 
and at the March meeting, it was agreed to 


wild a fleet of patrol cruisers. After pre- 
liminary matters were concluded an initial 
order of four Patrol Cruisers was placed with 
the Herreshoff shops. Other orders were 
subsequently added to make an efficient 
little fleet of nine craft, built and turned 
over to the Government by the following 
members : 

Lynx II, Mr. N. F. Aver; Apache, Mr. 
R. F. Herrick; Inca, Mr. F. B. McQuesten; 
Ellen, Mr. C. P. Curtis; Kangaroo, Messrs. 
H. A. Morss, C. A. Morss and Everett 
Morss; Diaquiri, Messrs. O. Howes, C. F. 

yer, F.S. Eaton and Oliver Ames; Com- 
modore, Com. H. M. Sears; Vice-Com. M. 
ous and Rear-Com. J. S: Lawrence; 

Hawk, Messrs. A. Winslow, E. S. 

Mebster and C. A. Stone; War-Bug, Mr. 
eix Warburg. 

Now a little about some of the men who 
lave been instrumental in building this 
tiicient little patrol fleet. 

Mr. Nathan F. Ayer, joined the club in 
M10. A cotton manufacturer and one of 
ie first to join the Naval Reserve, to take 
) active work at the Boston Navy Yard. 
how head of the Navy Radio School at 
larvard, with 2500 men under him. Mr. 
er is a well known yachtsman, building 
mx in 1916, and participating in the 
fuise and drills with the Patrol Squadron 
bthe 2nd Naval District and in the man- 
‘wwres in Mass. Bay. Lynx was put into 


mmission on March of last year and turned 
et to the Navy department, and used for 
kruiting along the coast, before Lynx II 
ss launcl hed. 

Mr. Robert F. Herrick, a lawyer by pro- 
Sion and director in many corporations. 
4s owned several boats and built Apache 


primarily for his son, who early joined the 
Naval Reserve. A member vf the club 
since 1909. 

Mr. Frank B. MiCusctin.” A lumber 
merchant and a well known yachtsman. 
Has owned Gitana, Milicete, Rajah, Inca 
and Juanita. For several years Mr. Mc- 
Questen has been a member of the E. Y. C. 
Council, and contributed his patrol boat 
simply for the good it might do. Joined the 
club in 1890. 

Mr. Charles P. Curtiss, joined the club 
in 1906. A lawyer and former Police 
Commissioner of Boston. Has been a 
yachtsman all his life and in recent years 
has become well known as the owner of a 
series of very successful Sonderklasse boats, 
and the class P yacht, Ellen. Mr. Curtiss, 
with his two sons, Charles and Richard, 
joined the Naval Reserve and are now in 
service. 

Mr. Henry A. Morss. A manufacturer 
and an enthusiastic yachtsman. Has built 
Cossack and Dervish and has owned several 
other smaller boats. Served as Commodore 
of the Corinthian Yacht Club for 1906-07-08, 
during which time he won two Bermuda 
races with Dervish. At present Chairman 
of the Regatta Committee. A member 
since 1897. 


Mr. Charles A. Morss. Is Governor of 


DAIQUIRI WAS BUILT FOR MESSRS. 
C. F. AYER, OSBORNE HOWES, T. S. 
EATON, AND OLIVER AMES, WHO 
TURNED IT OVER TO THE GOVERN- 


MENT, AND THE CRAFT IS NOW A 
VALUED ADDITION TO THE PATROL- 
LING FLEET 
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WITHIN HER 


THAT ELLEN IS A SPEEDY CRAFT 

IN THE ILLUSTRA- 
SHE WAS BUILT FOR 
MR. CHAS. P. CURTIS AND 


KEEPING A 


PATROLLING 
SECTOR 





Bank of Boston. 


Reserve 
Some years ago he owned the yacht Saracen 


the Federal 


and Gossoon. Now owns the sloop Katama. 
A club member since 1888. 

Mr. Everett Morss, member of the 
Beverly Yacht Club. Has owned several 
small boats, and now serving in Washington 
as a member of the Priorities Committee on 
the Council of National Defense. 

Mr. Osborne Howes, joined the club in 
1910. A banker and known in yachting as 
the owner of the power-yacht Santanta, 
which he has kept in commission practically 
the year round, cruising along the New 
England coast in summer and to Florida 
each winter. 


Mr. Charles F. Ayer. A lawyer, not 
particularly interested in yachting, but 
desiring to do his bit. Joined the club in 
1894. 


Mr. Francis S. Eaton. A yachtsman of 
many years standing. Has owned the 
schooner Indra and several motor-yachts 
called Zenda and has been a club member 
since 1901. 

Mr. Oliver Ames, joined the club in 1888. 
A capitalist and director in many corpora- 
tions. For many years a yachtsman and 
now Fleet Captain. 

Mr. Oliver Ames, joined the club in 1888. 
A capitalist and director in many corpora- 





APACHE WAS BUILT FOR 
MR. ROBERT F. HERRICK 
AND THE PICTURE GIVES 
A GOOD IDEA OF THE 
DECK ARRANGEMENTS OF 
THIS LITTLE 62-FOOTER, 
TURNED OVER TO THE 
GOVERNMENT AND NOW 
IN ACTIVE SERVICE IN 
THE PATROL SQUADRON 


tions. For many years a yachtsman and 
now Fleet Captain. 

Mr. Herbert M. Sears. Commodore of 
the Eastern Yacht Club. A yachtsman of 
many years standing who has owned and 
raced many well-known boats. His steam- 
yacht, Hope, was well-known and at 
present the famous schooner Constellation 
is the flagship of the club fleet. Mr. Sears is 
at present in France in the service of the 
Red Cross. Joined the club in 1890. 

Mr. Maximilliam Agassiz, Vice-commo- 
dore of the club. A mining man connected 
with the Calumet & Hecla interests. Has 
cruised in many parts of the world, and 
recently owned two schooner-yachts, both 
called Kirin. A member of the club since 
1887. 

Mr. John S. Lawrence, Rear-commodore 
of the club. A cotton merchant, who has 
raced many small yachts for several years. 
A member of the club since 1905, and owner 
of the N. Y. Y. C. 40-foot one-design yacht, 
Squaw. 

Mr. Arthur Winslow. A mining engineer 
and a cruising yachtsman. -Former owner 
of the well-known sloop Narcissus, and 
lately purchased the schooner-yacht Tim- 
andra. Mr. Winslow was the first to call 
club members’ attention to co-operation 
with the Government, and originated the 
idea of the club members in building the 
Patrol Fleet. A member of the club since 
1910. 


YACHTING 


COMMODORE, BUILT FOR 
THE FLAG OFFICERS OF 
THE EASTON YACHT CLUB, 
AND THE OWNERS—COM. 
H. M. SEARS, VICE-COM. 
M. AGASSIZ AND REAR- 
COM. J. S. LAWRENCE, 
GAVE THIS NATTY LITTLE 
SHIP TO SERVE THE 
NATION 


Mr. Edwin S. Webster. Member of the 
firm of Stone & Webster. Joined the club 
in 1895. Has owned many small boats and 
recently chartered a large yacht for: summer 
cruising. 

Mr. Charles A. Stone. Of Stone & 
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WAR-BUG WAS GIVEN TO 
THE GOVERNMENT BY MR. 
FELIX WARBURG, AND THE 
PICTORIAL REPRESENTA- 
TION OF THE ENTIRE FLEET 
OF ONE-DESIGN PATROL 
BOATS IS VERY CLEARLY 
DEPICTED IN THE PHOTO- 
GRAPH 
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Webster, and now President of the Americap 
Int. Corp. Joined the club in 1912, ang 
is owner of the motor-yacht Alert and the 
steam-yacht Margaret. 

Mr. Felix Warburg. A banker, who has 
won several prizes abroad with the racing 
cruiser Alice. Joined the club in 1916, ang 
during this year chartered the scl 
yacht Fedalma of the E. Y. C. 

As the illustrations well show, the 62 
foot Patrol Boats which comprise this natty 
fleet, are very interestjng in design. Each 
line of the hull bespeaks the highest type of 
the speedy submarine-chaser, with pilot- 
house, dummy-stack, and a  door-way 
affording entrance to the motor compart. 
ment. An adequate equipment of small 
boats and a wireless outfit are provided 
Arrangements below decks are carefully 
planned out for naval requirements, andi 
plenty of room is provided for housing g 
large crew. 

An interesting feature of these staunch 
scout craft is the power-plant, consisting of 
two Model F 8-cylinder Sterling motors, 
having a total of 400 h. p. which maintains 
a cruising speed of over 25 miles an hour. 
This is ample to overtake the most speed 
of submarines, and to undertake comfort. 
ably cruises with the approximate speef 
shown by our fastest cruisers and pilot boats 
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11 H.P. Send for big Illustrated Catalog. 
GRAY MOTOR CoO., 2112 Mack Ave. 













Made good in every case. Speed-boat, Work-boat, Cruiser and House-boat. 
Designed strictly for marine work—-a real marine motor with all the marine features 
ted at a moderate price. Manufactured and backed up byan old 


GRAY TWO-CYCLES—Recognized all over the world as a standard. In sizes 3 to 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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oad YACHTING BOUND 


vided] 43° makes a beautiful volume. It preserves your 
efullval loose numbers from danger of loss or injury, 
anil and makes a handsome addition to your library. 


ing  )6©69VOLUME XXII OF YACHTING 
July to December, 1917, inclusive 
aunch Attractive, strong cloth binding, stamped 






ANNOUNCEMENT 


Y AN OPINION rendered in the action which 

was brought against the National Life Preserver 
— Company, to enjoin them from violating their 
@ contract with us, it was decided that the Life 
Preserver Suit Co., Inc., is the Sole Selling and 
Manufacturing Agent for thee EVER-WARM 
SAFETY-SUIT in the United States, Canada, etc., 
etc., and the National Life Preserver Company 
should be compelled to fully perform its contract 
with us. The right, however, is with the National 
Life Preserver Company to appeal. 


Protected with the REAL LIFE PRESERVER 


The EVER-WARM SAFETY-SUIT 


YOU CANNOT DROWN! 
YOU CANNOT CHILL! 
Patented in the U. S., Canada and Abroad 








Putting Suit On 


In addition to keeping you afloat for hours or days, it will keep 
you dry, warm and comfortable. Absolutely protected from 
exposure and its after effects. : p 

“A One Piece Garment put on in less than a minute. 


INDESTRUCTIBLY BUOYANT 


Successfully undergone the most rigid tests by the Navy and Com- 

merce Departments. A tifying report as to the merits and 

pe hee ty of suit is on in the Navy yard at Philadelphia and 
ton 


Army, Navy men, entire Hospital and Red Cross Units, War 
Commissions, Government Officials and countless travelers are sailing 
equipped with this protection to life. Steamship Companies 
are readily recommend them to their SS = fear of 
drowning at sca is dispelled when one has this Life rver at hand. 
Do not sail without this Ry = oy Send your order in time so as to 
enable us to make prompt delivery of suit or suits wanted, as demand 


‘ing of in blue and gold. 


$2.25, carriage extra. 


is growing daily. 








For particulars, Price List and Order Guide write to: 











a YACHTING, Book Department LIFE PRESERVER SUIT CO., Inc. 
a 141 West 36th Street New York Suite 804-807 11 BROADWAY Telephone — 
1 hour, 8th Floor NEW YORK Bowling Green 8764 Turning Locking Levers 
speed 
mmifort, 
speed & ww 1) wm nt] 
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A Concrete Example 


(Concluded from page 87) 


iver, Mich., who should be credited 
“ith the design and workmanship displayed. 
uiLTFOH’ The constructive details are different 
jorss, Grom the usual layout, and this boat was 
EVERM@Mot poured, neither was it sculped, but 
uRN#M@rowelled. For the keel a T-bar was used, 
ovek "he end being bent upward to form the stem- 
patki@ost. Flat No. 12 gauge steel strips 1 in. 
; oF Wide and riveted to the keel 12 inches apart 
scolf/ form the ribs, and similar flat steel 
vipexiatrips run fore and aft completed the frame. 
rurxE #pon this skeleton of steel 144-in. square 
ire-mesh was stretched to cover the entire 
ull. The cement was applied with a 
owel, and the mortar shell is 34-inch 
ick. The concrete was carefully cured 
der cover by frequently being sprinkled 
) prevent drying out. Considering that 
le builder of this 1814 by 414-footer had 
actically no knowledge of boat-building 
Md only a limited knowledge of concrete, 
t finished craft may be taken as a good 
timonial of the adaptability of the plastic 
terial employed. 
Equipped with a 6h. p. motor a speed of 
i miles an hour is attained. The boat 
§ made in 1911, and it has lain full of 
ter every winter, and the H-2-O has 
zen solid as it often does, but the boat 
s not cracked under the pressure of 


4 Frost’s mighty grip, and is still water- 



















Safety First 


(Concluded from page 58) 


equal appropriation, have been named 
Stability. 

The craft was designed by Wm. H. Hand, 
Jr., New Bedford, Mass., and built by the 
Rocky River Dry Dock Co., of Rocky 
River, Ohio. She is a V-bottom of sturdy 
construction and is propelled by a 6- 
cylinder, 54% in. bore by 634 in. stroke 
Sterling engine, of the counterbalanced 





O you wish to sell 
your boat? 
Advertise then in the 


For Sale number of 
YACHTING—March 











crankshaft type, which develops 85-125 
h. p. and her speed is 22 miles an hour, the 
higher rating being obtained at 1200 r. p.m. 
Safety First is a one man controlled boat 
in every sense of the phrase. She can be 
taken out by one man and brought back and 
docked by the helmsman alone. 
The motor is equipped with electric 


starter and electric generator, and all con 
trols are centered on the steering column 

Cruisers like Safety First not only have 
stability themselves, but lend it to the 
boating game. This boat has every facility 
for living aboard in the summer, having 
berths for four,—and an additional two 
could be accommodated if desired. She 
requires no crew, may be safely handled by 
an owner with the same ease of control as he 
associates with his touring car, and is 
perfectly capable of traveling like distances 
at practically the same average speed as he 
would attain on an automobile tour. 

It has been stated that three elements 
required in a well painted landscape are 
land, water, and sky. If these three elements 
are required to satisfy man’s vision, and if 
the view is obtainable amid the cozy sur- 
roundings of a home; one which it is possible 
to transport, at will, from place to place, 
and at a speed that gratifies the desire for a 
faster pace in keeping with the age; the 
writer can conceive no vehicle which can vie 
with the motor cruiser. Witness the sorry 
attempts of a few individuals in search of 
this contentment gypsie style, aboard a 
lumbering automobile truck,—ridiculous 
from its similarity to the migratory lunch 
wagon—and one can understand why every 
motor boatist is an enthusiast. 

The designers of hulls and the builders of 
engines have so kept pace with each other 
that boats of the type of Safety First are 
practical. 


An Alden designed 41-Foot W. L. Schooner 


HE accompanying drawings from the 
board of John G. Alden, Boston, Mass., 
show an attractive auxiliary schooner with 
a water line of 41ft. The plans were drawn 
for Mr. Charles Alison of New York City 
who will build at the close of the war. Mr. 
Alison, who is a well-known 
yachtsman in England and 
the owner of the Fife de- 
signed ketch, Maud, wished 
an able sea-going schooner 
with a flush deck which 
could be easily run with two 
paid hands. The’sail plan 
was kept. as small as possible 
for this reason, though the 
designer believes excellent 
speed will be obtained, 
especially'in.a breeze. The 
accommodations are excel- 
lent including an engine 
room entirely separated 


An Able English Type 





1287 square feet in the lower sails. The dis. 
placement is very heavy as about 24.000 
pounds of ballast is carried with 60% of this 
outside. The construction is correspondingly 
heavy and altogether she should prove an 
excellent little ship for the purpose intended. 

The principal dimensions 


W.L. 41 ft., Beam extreme 
12 ft. 2in., draft 7 ft. 3 in. 

The design is very similar 
to the type of yacht popular 
abroad, with 
hangs and less beam, draft, 
and sail area for the water 
line. The average schooner 
of this size would be about 
2 feet wider, a foot deeper, 
and carry 50% more sail 
The displacement of our 
schooner would be some- 


short over- 

















from the owner’s quarters in 


what less and Mr. Alden 
claims that the English type 








which a 14 horse power 
engine may be installed. 
The owner’s quarters consist of a roomy 


double stateroom abaft the companionway 
entrance, toilet room to port of the com- 
panionway and main cabin with two wide 
transoms and two folding berths. At the 








after end is a small tile stove with book 
shelves on each side. 

The galley and fo’castle have been made 
unusually large as at sea a small galley adds 
much to the discomfort. The sail area is only 
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is far preferable for all 
around handiness. He 
claims that the sail area governs the size and 
that the accompanying type gives better 
accommodations and is in every 
better boat for the crew required to operate 
it than the type in use in this country. 


Way a 
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How One Woman Has Helped Uncle Samuel 


O Mrs. W. Plunkett Stewart of Phila- 

delphia should be awarded the dis- 
tinction of being the first woman to show 
regard for Uncle Sam by building a boat 
for the Navy Patrol. As the picture of 
Enterprise—S. P. 790 shows, this patrolling 
craft is similar in appearance to a small 
torpedo-boat-destroyer, with high fore-deck 
and low raking funnel. The deck space is 
ample and strongly framed for mounting 
guns, and the raised deck gives good protec- 
tion from the weather and the wash from the 
bow. The freeboard and long rakish 
lines from stem to transom, show a pro- 
nounced sheer, and are suggestive of sea- 
worthiness and excellent speed. 

Enterprise is a 65-footer, with a beam of 
12 ft. and a draft of 3 ft. 6 in. The 
design is by Bowes & Mower of Philadelphia, 
and the craft was built in the yard of 
Frederick S. Nock of East Greenwich, R. I. 

The power-plant consists of two Model F, 

8-cylinder Sterling motors, with counter- 
balanced shafts installed amidships be- 
tween water-tight bulkheads. A tandem 
power-plant was selected to afford safety 
over the single motor and give more 
freedom for turning and manouvering. 
With a total of 400 horse power, Enterprise 
Maintains a cruising speed of 25 miles an 
hour. 
_ Extra heavy construction of the craft 
insures ability to withstand the strain of 
heavy firing and to stand up in the rough 
work at sea. The hull is double-planked, 
with the inner skin of Oregon pine, and 
selected mahogany outside. Ali frames 
are steam-bent, closely spaced, and the hull 
1s copper-fastened throughout. 

The interior layout is very carefully 
Planned out. The large after cabin is 
inished in mahogany’ and white and at- 
tractively outfitted. Arranged conveni- 


ently near is the toilet-room on the starboard 
side and the galley on the port hand. 


The forward deck is so arranged that it may 
be entirely enclosed in glass in bad weather, 
the side-windows dropping flush with the 
cockpit for fine weather running. The 
cockpit is unusually large and the side 
decks are wide enough to provide passage 
fore and aft. 

The gas tanks have a capacity of 400- 
gallons, which provides a cruising radius of 
250 miles at fullspeed. The motors exhaust 
through the stern, the stack being utilized 
to insure good ventilation of the engine 
compartment. Armament consists of a 
three-pounder aft, and a one-pounder placed 
forward. This sturdy little craft was 
finished and delivered to the Government 
last October, and is now in active patrol 
service with base at Newport. 


$5.00 Extra on Dues 


It’s going to cost $5 more to be a Maumie 
River Yacht Club man this year. But it’s 
going to be worth all of that, and then some. 

The $5 increase, which will be in the 
form of a special assessment on every mem- 
ber, was recommended at the last meeting 
by the Directors because the money MUST 
be raised to meet current expenses. 

Primarily, the extra assessment is neces- 
sitated by the enrollment of so many Club 
members in the army and navy for the war 
against Germany. Every one of these men 
is carried as a member in full standing and 
without payment of annual dues. It seemed 
a small thing to do, but a graceful and 
proper action, in view of what the boys 
themselves are giving and offering to give. 

Over 40 members have gone to war. As 
many more are expected to be called within 
the next few weeks. It’s up to the rest of us, 
therefore, to shoulder their part of the 
burden of Club expenses for the duration of 
the war. Hence, the $5 assessment. 
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Increased cost of everything made, grown 
and imagined has a little to do with the 
assessment, but it would not be needed if all 
our boys were with us. The proposition, in 
the form of a resolution was submitted to 
the last meeting and was laid on the table 
for consideration. 

This inevitable loss in the membership of 
our many Yacht Clubs must, of course, be 
borne by practically all the clubs in the 
country. The immediate need for thousands 
of men to serve in the navy and to man 
the large fleet of merchant ships now being 
built, must be expected to deplete the 
membership of our clubs. Yachtsmen are 
everywhere showing their patriotism by 
responding to the call of the Nation in its 
hour of need. The gain for Uncle Sam is a 
distinct loss to the club. While it may be 
expecting too much to attempt to replace 
these men with new members, the activity 
of our many boating clubs should not be 
allowed to suffer through this unavoidable 
necessity. Through the social life of each 
club, and a close and hearty co-operation 
of the members, the life of the organization 
may be continued—modified if need be by 
the Nation’s participation in the war, but 
by no means resolving into inertness. 

The value of all phases of outdoor sport 
has always been viewed a great asset to the 
American nation, since a proper division of 
work and play creates a just balance and 
works for greater efficiency. To slow up in 
our recreations and sports is entirely un- 
necessary at this time, and while fewer 
large boats will be put into commission this 
year, there is no reason at all why the fleet 
of small craft should not be increased. 
Small boat sailing and motoring is an 
inexpensive sport and a particularly whoie- 
some one, in which women can freely in- 
dulge in as well as men, and the funda- 
mentals of seamanship can be as well acquired 
in a small craft as in a large one. 








































































Where to Buy a Boat 


INCE 1900 the yacht brokerage business HE annual meeting of the Lake 
of Stanley M. Seaman has been carried 


on at 220 Broadway, and 
during that time Mr. 
Simon Fisch has been 
associated with him. 
During these seventeen 
years this agency has 
sold and resold a great 
many yachts and motor 
boats and has built up 
an enviable reputation. 
Mr. Fisch especially is 
well posted on every 
phase of the boating 
question and is an expert 
in the value of used and 
new craft. 

As Mr. Seaman has 
been actively engaged in 
Government service since 
the outbreak of the war 
and as the prospects for 
early release from this 
work is not probable for 
a number of years, he has 
withdrawn from the 
brokerage business, which 
in the future will be 
conducted under his name 
and located, as it always 
has been, at 220 Broad- 
way. 


Pertaining to the 
Duesenberg 
Motors 


Corporation 


HE Duesenberg 

Motors Corporation 
announce that Mr. L. E. 
Joels takes over the 
position of Works Man- 
ager for their big Eliza- 
beth, N. J. factory 
effective January Ist, 
1918, vice Mr. Charles 
B. Page resigned. 
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Come Across Ye 
Yachtsmen! 


id you can’t go to war you can 
send your binoculars, spy-glasses 
and telescopes to the Navy Depart- 
ment and this helps your Uncle 
Samuel in his war against the Hun— 
Mr. Roosevelt asks, let them be 
given. 


Dear Sir:— 


The Navy ts still 1n urgent need of 


binoculars, spy-glasses and telescopes. 
The use of the submarine has so 
changed naval warfare that more 
“EYES” are needed on every ship, 
in order that a constant and efficient 
lookout may be maintained. Sextants 
and chronometers are also urgently 
required. 

Heretofore, the Umited States has 
been obliged to rely almost entirely 
upon foreign countries for its supply of 
such articles. These channels of 
supply are now closed, and as no stock 
ts on hand in this country to meet the 
present emergency, tt has become neces- 
sary to appeal to the patriotism of 
private owners, to furnish “EYES 
FOR THE NAVY.” 

Several weeks ago, an appeal was 
made through the daily press, resulting 
in the receipt of over 3,000 glasses of 
various kinds, the great majority of 
which has proven satisfactory for 
naval use. This number, however, is 
wholly insufficient, and the Navy needs 
many thousands more. 

May I, therefore, ask your co- 
operation with the Navy, to impress 
upon your subscribers, either editorially 
pictorially or in display, by announc- 


ing, in addition to the above general 
statement, the following salient features 
in connection with the Navy's call. 

All articles should be securely tagged 
giving the name and address of the 
donor, and forwarded by mail or 
express to the Honorable Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, care of Naval Observatory, 
Washington, D. C., so that they may be 
acknowledged by him. 

Articles not suitable for naval use 
wtll be returned to the sender. Those 
accepted will be keyed, so that the 
name and address of the donor, wall be 
permanently recorded at the Navy 
Department, and every effort will be 
made to return them, with added histori 
interest, at the termination of the war 
It is, of course, impossible to guarantee 
them against damage or loss. 

As the Government cannot, under thé 
law, accept services or material without 
making some payment therefor, one 
dollar will be paid for each articl 
accepted, which sum will constitute 
the rental price, or, in the event of loss, 
the purchase price, of such article. 

Toward the end of January, it ts 
proposed to distribute throughout the 
country, posters making an appeal to 


fill this want of the Navy. 


As this ts a matter which depends 
entirely for its success upon publicity, 
I very much hope that you will feel 
inclined to help the Navy at this time by 
assisting in any way that lies within 
your power. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
The Editor, 
YACHTING, 
New York, N. Y. 








Mr. Joels has had a very wide experience held on Saturday, 
in factory production and factory manage- 
ment, having recently resigned as Works 
Manager of the Packard 
Company. 





Chicago. President 


Motor Car 


Ogden T. 
(now Lieutenant-Commander in the Navy) 
presided, and delegates were present repre- 
senting the Chicago, Columbia, Jackson 
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December 8th, at 
McClurg 





Lake Michigan Yachting Assn. Park and Lincoln Park Yacht Clubs 


Chicago and the South Shore and Steel 
Mills Yacht Clubs of Milwaukee 
A schedule committee for next season wa: 


named, consisting 
Charles Scates, F. B 
Wever, F. D. Porter 
Edward Rosing and A 
A. Bennett, representin; 
the Association, and th« 
Chairmen of the different 
Clubs of the Associatio1 
to arrange a raci! 
schedule for next year 
July 4th was named 
as the date for th 
annual regatta, whicl 


will be handled by the 
Schedule Committee in- 


stead of by an individual 
club as has been cus- 
tomary, and the expense 
will be paid out of th 
funds of the Associatio1 

It was voted that 
individual clubs should 
not be required to pay 
dues to the Associatior 
for the coming year, 
the finances of the latte: 
are in good shape 

The call of the navy 
has made serious inroad 
in the active member- 
ship of the clubs of ‘the 
Association, it being 
estimated that the 
Lincoln Park Club has 
30 per cent., the Jacksor 
ark 35 per cent., the 
Chicago Club 25. per 
cent., and the Evanston 
Club 40 per cent. of its 
active members in actual! 
or auxiliary work, and 
the percentage is increas- 
ing constantly. 

Tooffset this inevitable 
loss due to the war, the 
social life of the club must 
be depended upon. Other 
sports may be intro- 
duced, and one good re- 


creation is trap-shooting. This may be en- 
joyed by women and boys as well as the 
men, in the off season as well as during the 
summer, and will prove an incentive to keep 
members together 
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Marine Construction Co. 








Shipmates Four 


(Concluded from page 83 


in the gray dawn, still by dint of strenuous 
efforts the sleepy crew at last turned out, 
the Chaperone, Maiden and Mate going 
on the beach for a dip, while the Skipper 
took his’n from a bucket on deck, having 
due respect for the sea-nettles which were 
very thick inside the bar. 


When the bathers returned, they re- 


ported a flock of birds feeding on, and 
flying about the shore, and the Mate 
thought they might be good to eat. The 


Skipper, who had gotten breakfast ready, 
very carefully set the cups and saucers on 
deck, and as carefully sat down on them; 
there was a horrible smash, then—well, 
the shrieks of laughter from the silly crew 
had no point at all, and they were his pet 
cups at that. 

Six o’clock and a heavy fog arrived 
together, and as there was no good starting 
under this unpleasant condition, Mate 
and Skipper went to have a look at the afore- 
mentioned birds, which turned out to be 
vellow legs, and several were shot before the 
flock cleared out. The sun finally burned 
up the fog and we made a start for home, 
but the wind was very light and we drifted 
along, catching crabs from the deck, and 
having picked up a dozen or so, they were 
put on the oil stove in the galley to cook. 

Presently the Mate looked in to see how 


they were progressing, and somehow cap- 
sized the pot, crabs and boiling water 


flowing over everything; fortunately no 
damage was done except to the Mate’s 
feelings by what he was told, anyway we 
had the crabs for luncheon. Incidentally, 


the only way one really enjoys eating hard 
crabs, is to sit on 


the rail and lean over 





“" LUDERS 


Stamford, Conn. / 





Aurore, a 96-Footer, built by us for Mr. 





The last word in yacht 
design and building 














the side, 
board 
The wind fell out entirely, so we again 
had to anchor on Black Walnut bar: it 
turned out to be an intensely hot day, 
thunder squalls threatened in three dif- 


dropping shells and debris over 


ferent directions, and the Skipper cast 
many uneasy glances at the weather. A 


big power yacht was coming up the bay, and 
the owner being known, a signal was made 
asking for a tow for a few miles to a harbor, 
but though we made all the well known 
signals, and the people could be 
looking at us through glasses, no 
was taken of us and she proceeded on her 
way, to the intense disgust of the Skipper, 
as the Chaperone was very much overcome 
by the heat, and the prospect of taking a 
bad squall in the mouth of the Choptank 
was not alluring. 
Luckily a fine breeze 
up and it became a race to see wh 
of the squalls or the C ora +s 1 firs 
Poplar island, as the ‘‘ Pot’’ was the haven 
we had picked, in which to fone the night 
Just as we were abreast of the buoy on 


seen 


notice 


from S. S. E. cat 
ether one 
t get to 


the South bar though, the wind jumped 
out North, took in jib, and doul le-1 ected 


mainsail, keeping her going under mizzen 
and stavsail, the Maiden at the tiller, while 
the rest passed and knotted reef points and 
set the sail again. 

While beating through the Narrows, the 
steamer Emma Giles by with a 
crowd of flappers of both sexes, who waved 
and shouted to us. Off the entrance to the 
‘“‘Pot,’’ the mainsail was taken in and we ran 
close under the stern of the offending yacht, 
lying at anchor, the Skipper taking this 
opportunity of expressing his opinion ‘of her 
neglect and as the owner had frequently 
been a guest of the C. B. Y. Club, a as 
our Skipper is the Vice-Commodore, and 


passed cl INC 


Stuart Wyeth. 


Brown Dawson 


Copyright, 








he Co ne flag i l ce 
, 

] i his innovance Wa 1 Die¢ SOOT 
ilter anchoring, a boat containing the owner 
was rowed over to xplain na ynr 
Wa I i i { peicill aliul CA { 
- - ] - } ha ] + 
regrets: claiming they did not understand 
ne signals oug! we wert 1a Vit! 

' 
ne fla Ss 


Rained heavily 
much all night, very happy to think 


in a good harbor and not knocking around 
the bay, and so giving thanks, turned in 


| lapert mnie 
Early the following 
rowed the Fair 


bought milk, eggs, and fresh nes tron 


morning the Mats 


ones a hore, whe re the 


gentleman who was afflicted with 
cough, and on being sympathized with on 
account of his cold rep] ed, Oh, its no 
cold, its only consumption!’’ Clearins 
weather and a fine S. W. breeze when 
got under way. Set gaff and jib tops: 
and made good time up Eastern bai 
meeting the steamer Cambridge on het 


daily trip to Baltimore 


As we turned Tilghman’s point, the wind 


began to fail, and left us altogether a 
Deep Water point, so we spent the next 
two hours drifting up the river. Ther 
another sonal blew along, light sails and 
jib taken in, and mainsail double-reef 
1 4 * 
being so near home, we intended tal 
advantage of squall to drive us ther 





and down cam t] ‘ 
were ne arly 


Down came the wind, 


both lasting till we 


rain, 

the mooring, the last whisper of the squall 
enabling us to pick it up at 4.30 p. 1 
when we used the last piece of ice to make 
1 long, cold drink to the memories of thé 
cruise, while we sang the touching dit 


“There was a little hen who had a wooden foot, 
She laid a little egg on a mulberry root, 
She is the finest little hen there is upon the farm, 
And, another little drink, won't do usany harm.” 


































YACHTING 





TEBO YACHT BASIN COMPANY 


FOOT 23rd STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Announcement 


In addition to the conversion of yachts for the service of the 
Government, mine planters are also under construction. 


Notwithstanding the present active constructional work going on in our Basin, our yachting patrons 
can rest assured that their interests will be as carefully looked after in the future as in the past. 








At The Naval Training Schools 


WHERE the entire energy, skill and experience of the 

instructors are directed toward making competent 
officers out of raw novices and dabbling amateurs in the 
shortest possible time, one of the most troublesome prob- 
lems was to present necessary information and advice in 


clear, concise, permanent form. 
problem was happily solved by 


In one direction the 


Pilot Water Navigation 
By Com. C. S. Stanworth, U.S. N. 


LTHOUGH a small, thin book, it 


contains the most accurate and com- 
prehensive description of the best methods 
of navigation along the coast and on 
soundings. It contains also 
treatise on the branch of navigation that 
doesn’t require nautical astronomy sex- 
tant or chronometer—a most valuable 


a_ short 


feature. Simple and thoroughly practical, 
as clear to the amateur as to the skilled navigator. 
Illustrated with tables, diagrams and charts. 


$1.00; by mail, $1.10 
Outing Publishing Company 


141 West 36th Street 


New York 











The Quality and Cut of the Sails is as important a 
factor in a boat’s speed as the design of her hull 


The experienced yachtsman never fails to specify that his boat, big or = 


little, be fitted with 


LOWELLDUCK 


THE STANDARD YACHT SAIL CLOTH 
Ask your dealer to show you the name on the end of the roll 


BOSTON YARN CO. Boston, Massachusetts : 











Steering Gears 


and MARINE FITTINGS for 


Power and Sail Yachts 








Edson Manufacturing Company 


Established 1859 


260 Atlantic Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 








A NEW IMPROVED 
MOTOR BOAT CLOSET 


Dimension, 18x18x11” high to 
top of bowl, 214” cylinder. For 
above or below water line. 

The best little closet on the 
market today, possessing many 
of the advantages of the large 
size toilet. All brass and porce- 
mem lain. Oak seat and cover. 


Price $25.00 
“All prices subject to market advances, 
which are continually changing"’ 


Manufactured Solely by 


THE J.H. CURTISS CO., 2South St., NewYork 





Figure 1404 





Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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Are You Getting Out of Your 
Boat All That Is In Her ? 


VERY time you slip away from the moor- 
ing, can’t you just feel her tingling and 
aching to get busy on her job of giving you the 
greatest possible return in pleasure and sport? 


The boat will do her part. Howabout you? Itisn’t 
enough for the boat to be willing to give, you must be 
able to take. The boat can be your slave only if you 
can be her master. 


What a wonderful feeling it is, as you set out with 
ear a-cock for the rippling of the water against the sides 
of your large yacht or small boat, to know that no matter 
what happens you are master of the situation. No matter 
what the weather may be, what sudden storm may arise 
or great strain, what may go wrong with sail, tackle or 
engine, you are calm, confident, the “boss.” Pleasure 
takes on a new meaning and you get the maximum benefit 
and joy from the greatest sport in the world. 


The only way you can reach that happy state is to 
know all about your boat, the conditions you are likely to 
meet and how to handle them. The Editor of YacuTinc 
has carefully selected, as best adapted to give you that 
knowledge, seven books which are well-called the Yachts- 


man’s Practical Library. All you need to know about 
your boat is in these books in simple, concise language. 


THE TITLES ARE 
Small Boat Building 
Small Boat Navigation 
Navigation for the Amateur 
Reading the Weather 
The Marine Motor 
Ice Boating 
The Motor Boat 


Each is a complete treat- 
ment of its subject by a 
high authority, full of meat, 
uniform in binding. We 
want you to look them over, 
on approval. The coupon 
shows how. 


Send no money. If you like the books, keep them 
and pay in easy monthly installments, including a sub- 
scription to YACHTING or a renewal of your present 
subscription. 
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lies, 





So a 





ecguneunsnas i sop coi en AU again 


OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
141 West 36th Street, New York. 
Send me prepaid on approval your Yachtsman’s Practical Library of 7 
volumes uniformly bound in green cloth, also the Yachting magazine for twelve months 
I keep the books | will remit 50 cents within ten days and $1.00 a month for 7 months. Otther- 
wise T will return the books within ten days at your expense, and my subscription to Yachting 
will be cancelled. (If | wish to pay in one amount, | shall remit $7.00) 
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HYDE 


TURBINE TYPE 


PROPELLERS 


Used by the Gold Challenge Cup Winners 


1914—-BABY SPEED DEMON II 
1915—MISS DETROIT 
1916—MISS MINNEAPOLIS 
1917—-MISS DETROIT II 


Forming a Remarkable Record for Efficiency and 
Consistent Performance 





Catalogues and Prices Free Upon Request 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY 


BATH, MAINE, U. S. A. 
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SHIPMATE RANGES 


SMALLEST SIZE, BODY 
18% INCHES LONG 


LARGEST SIZE, NO 
LIMIT TO LENGTH 


At sea the weather is always a subject 


for guessing. Even the prophecies of 
5 5 


the best seasoned old salt may fail. 
The cook, however, can safely predic 
what is going to happen in the galle 
' there is a SHIPMATE range there. 
MADE BY 
THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Established 1830 STAMFORD, CONN. 











Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any 





of your problems. 


Its service is absolutely free 





































A Selected Buyers’ Guide for Easier 
and Better Buying 


Every reader of YACHTING has occasion many times to write to the advertisers in the magazines for 
catalogs, special information, samples, etc. Every yacht owner or prospective yacht owner needs to keep 
in touch with boat, engine and accessory dealers. While we hope they will continue to write our adver- 
tisers direct, for the convenience of those too busy to write each concern separately YACHTING will 
gladly perform the service for them and get any special information they may want about boats, engines, 
etc. Here is the way we doit: Write on the coupon at the bottom of this page the number of each advertiser 
whose catalog or booklet you desire or from whom you want special information and mail to us enclosing 
postage, if any, required for the catalog by the advertiser. If no mailing fee 1s named there is no charge. 
Then simply write in the number and we will forward your name and address to each advertiser and he 
will send you what you ask for. This is service YACHTING gives its readers. This Classified 
Directory has been specially arranged for your convenience. The various headings cover everything that 
one will need for his boat from the completed boat itself and the engine that drives it to the smallest article 
of equipment. The manufacturers, builders and dealers listed here are representatives of the entire 
marine trade. Only those are listed whose reliability and the quality of the goods they manufacture 
or sell can be vouched for. All of them are advertisers in YACHTING or have been within a few issues. 












































































' Charge for Charge {or Charge for ; Charge for 
Nos Mailing Nos. Mailing Mailing | Nos. Mailing 
' Ammeters Catalog Carburetors Catalog Nos. Catalog Reverse Gears Catalog 
Two-Cycle, Under 50 H.P. , 
: 1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25cents 30. H. & N. Carburetor Co. 42. Gray Motor Co 94. Paragon Gear Works. 
2. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 20cents 31. Byrne, Kingston & Co. 61. Bridgeport Motor Co., Inc. 96. Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co. 
po on Ciate (Ship) 45. ay 2 ry Con C ng” Co. eg L. Sea- Sails 
ury Co., Cons. (Speedway 
i 3. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 107. Chelsea Clock Co. 62. “Hartford,” Gray & Prior Machine 97. Wilson & Silsby. 
; 2. Geo. B. Carpenter 20 cents 197, Wm. Enhose. 52. Mianus Motor Works. 98. Jno. Curtin, Inc. 
: I; 1. C.D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 63. Gillespie-Boynton Co. 99. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
4. Fairhaven Iron Foundry Co. 144. Arrow Motor & Machine Co. 100. Wm. H. Griffin. 
' 5. American Snghaseting Co. Compasses 101. Ratsey & Lapthorn. 
s Wiles, Grtttenden & Co. “ vise Extinguishers Fey pesten Yorn Co. (Lowell Duck). 
. ne Compass Co. 68. ansen-Nieter Co. . ottger Bros. 
Reteutes Gene and Wet Cell) 1. C.D. Durkee & Co. a5cents 1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 104. Brigge & Beckman 
' : ; . B. Carpenter 0. cents 
r &. pu og fe Storage s Batty Co. 33. W. & J. Tiebout. Flags Searchlights (Electric) 
' 1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25cents 105. Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
; Boats (Stock) Compass Adjusters 2. G. B. Carpenter & Co. 20 cents | 106. Carlisle & Finch Co. 
j oats oc T.S.& D. N 33. W. & Jj. Tiebout. 
10. Geo. L. Chaisson > John £7. D. ogee. Spray Hood and Awnings 
' ll. Wm. H. H +1~ 36. Chas. C. Hutchinson Glue (Marine) 1. C. D. Durkee & Co 25 cents 
12. Gas Engine & Power Co. & C. L. Sea- , ' 69. Jeffery’s. L. W. Ferdinand & Co. 2. G. B. Carpenter & Co 20 cents 
1. WIRE Moline Go Cushions and Upholstery (Yacht) ‘+ Bitumarine, W. A. Briggs. 143. C. P, McClellan 
14. Rice Bros. Co. 37. M. W. Fogg. Hollow Spars 
15. Fay & Bowen Co. L. cD Durkee & Co. 25 cents 115. Pigeon Fraser Hollow Spar Co. 109. Ed Steering Gears 
16. Toppan Boat amg | 38. Henry Gray. ; we Mfg. Co. 
117. Brooks Mfg. C 39. R. L. Kenyon Co. Galley Supplies Le » - es Co. 
126. Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Corp'n. 135. Du Pont Fabrikoid Co. 93. Haserot Canneries Co. 2 Geo. B "> ~ &C pe 
136. Thos. F. Day, Inc. Dinghi 92. G. Washington Sales Co. 33. W. & J. = eae 
n es . 
Boat and Yacht Builders eT a ey ai atten Appliances Starters 
12. Gas Beane & P bpd Co. & Chas. 14. Rice Bros. Co. | 71. ledat Biotin Co. 110. Apple Electric Co. 
a on tah _ Ccnncsittin 136. Thos. F. Day, Inc. 72. K-W Ignition Co. 1ll. Prest-O-Lite Co. (Acetylene). 
: : " et , 
be xe ge Marine Construction Co. Engines, Detachable or Outboard 74. Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. Stoves (Yacht) 
Ss ues =. Building Co. 40. Arrow Motor & Machine Co. 128. Samson Elec. Co. 112. Stamford Foundry Co. 
3} De eldnny & Son. 42. Gray Motor Co. Knock-Down Boats Tanks (Gasolene and Air) 
23. Jones & Laborde. 43. Koban Mfg. Co. 117. Brooks Mfg. Co. 82. L.O. Koven & Bro. 
24 ‘ew York Yacht & Launch & Engine Co. 142. Jewel Electric Company — 113. Janney, Steinmetz & Co. 
14. Tebo Yacht Basin Co. : Lighting Outfits (Electric) 
124. Matthews Boat Co. Engines, Marine 78. Apple Electric Co. 118. Prank M _ oats 
126. Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Corp’n. FE le, U 100 79. Prest-O-Lite Co. _ OMOSE WO. 
13). W. B. Calderwood our-Cycle, Under H. P. 80. Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. Unif 
42. Gray Motor Company. 122. A. S. Campbell Co. o 2 see — orms 
Cae Cc . e ppe. o. 
Canoes 45. Gas Engine & Power Co. &C-L. Sea, Lighting Outfits (Acetylene) 7. U.S. Rubber Co 
26. Old Town Canoe Co. bury Co., Cons. ( y). al. te Co., Varnish and Pai 
46. Winton Gas Engine & Mfg. Co. arnish and Paints 
Capstans and Windlasses 47. Frisbie Motor Co. Life Preservers 119. Valentine & Co. : 
1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 48 New York Yacht Launch & Engine Co. 129. Robinson-Roders Co. pees Pare Waking Co 
2. Geo. B.C ter & Co. 20 cents 49. Wolverine Motor Works 25. Universal Safety Mattress Co. 125, aet } Sey NO 
27. Hyde Windlass Co. 50. Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co. 29. Preserver Suit Co., Inc. » JA. & Bird & Co. 
Wi 51. Sterling Co. . Internationa! ‘e Suit Corporation ¥ 
3. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. Sl. Seating Motor Works 143. I ional Life Suit C _ eaten og og i & 
53. Ni Mufflers and Silencers 141. Edward Smith Varnish Co. 
Cut or tear here—————_—_ + ¢ ae ae = Gas Gas Bagine Co, BP Wigs, ¢ pana og & Co. Water Proofing 
4 Fay Koven ros. 
H BUYERS’ - 57. Van Blerck Motor Co. 2. G. B. Carpentes & Co. 20 cents ’ 
VAG ae ise | a a 1. C.D. Durkee & Co. a eee 
New York ’ 60. Murray & Tregurtha Co. 33. W. & J. Tiebout. Whistles and Outfits 
116. Lord. 123. Thermix Silencer Co. 1. C.D. Durkee & Co. 25 
Please have the items numbered below Plumbing (Yacht) 2. Geo. B. mter & Co 20 cents 
sili 0 CECE RED, | sattemeee sto 
OE ik thc daadles eae aeien 6 cnkisareeowiite bury Co., Cons. (Speedway). ; Propellers Reversible) . 
I enclose the necessary S wates See eS ae ” 85. oor Machine Co. (Feathering). Miscellaneous 
NE Cs inks cicds chdnecdee cose 50. Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co. Propefiers (Solid) 90. Standard Oil Co. 
N 51. Sterling Engine Co. 87. “Harthan, cFarland Foundry & 132. Sound Machine Co. 
Bl Sr dob ns seevosddenctediedsateenwt 56 Duesenberg Motors Corp Machine Co. 108. Office Service Co. 
Automatic Machine Co. 88. Hyde Windlass Co. 95. B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
PG >< tisk oo rd oeabecannévedactdanen | 89. Columbian Brass Foundry. 28. Sperry Gyroscope 
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TRADE MARK 


DURKEE’S for 
HARDWARE WET PLACES 


Yacht and Ship Supplies 


We supply the material needed in 
building Vessels and Yachts and the 





We build yachts complete and there is no 


divided responsibility. Our 20th Century 
Motor, which we build in our own shop, is 
one of the leading engines. We are in posi- 


Fittings 'and Accessories 


are pretty sure to be found in our 


Catalogued Goods. 
tion to build you a complete yacht, furnished 


and equipped, at prices that cannot be 
equalled when construction and finish are 
considered. Let US figure on your new 
yacht for next season. 


& CO. 


Inc. 





— DURKEE 


Contractors to the U. S. Government 
2 and 3 South Street, New York 
Manufacturers of MARINE HARDWARE 
FOR CRAFT OF ALL SIZES 


Brass and Iron Goods Factory: GRASMERE, N. Y. CITY 
Flag and Mop Factories ‘and Machine Shop, N. Y. CITY 


N. Y. Yacht 


Launch and 
Engine Co. 


6-Cylinder, 636" x 834" 65 H.P Morris Heights 
ylinder, x P. 
Twentieth Century Engine New York 





Send 25 Cents to cover delivery 1068 page Catalogue 


eS SY 
FRANCES Il—one of our 65-footers 











ESTABLISHED 1840 


Gro-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


A Marine Engine 
which combines 





Silence 
MARINE HARDWARE and 
SHIP BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES Power 
SAILS, RIGGING and EQUIPMENT 
Incorporates a silent and thoroughly efficient rotary valve 
202 W. Austin Avenue, Chicago which is always gas tight and silent and can never stick. 
Write for illustrated catalogue 
Tur Ua ARMY & S0O-pege Marine Cotalog DRIGGS ORDNANCE COMPANY Inc. 
NAVY —to be —_—a on first Department C. 120 Broadway New York, N. ¥ 














. MAKE YOUR BOAT TIGHT 
Fix That Leaky Deck Now busine Tut ors SkAson 
DON’T WAIT UNTIL LAUNCHING TIME WHEN EVERY HOUR’S WORK 


MEANS A DELAY IN GETTING YOUR BOAT, BUT DO THE NECESSARY 
WORK NOW WHILE YOU HAVE THE TIME—REMEMBERING THAT 


JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE 


THE OLD RELIABLE IS THE BEST ON THE MARKET 


For Deck and Hull Seams of ee Sr Gpasne Ser , Waterproof Liquid Glue Special Marine Canoe Olue 
Yachts and Motor Boats Cabins, Canvas Boats, . was“ (aoa ‘a a a ae 
Canoes and Flying eM y Black, White and Yellow 
—USE— Boats This glue will also attach canvas, cork, 
—USE— felt, rubber, leather, and linoleum to iron, It is a Johnnie-on-the-spot article that no 
No. 1, Extra Quality No. 7, Soft Quality steel, or wood. boatman should be without 


For Ships’ Deck Use: No. 2, First Quality Ship Glue. No. 3, Special Navy Glue. All put up in 1, 2, 3, and 5-Ib. cans; also 14, 28, 54 and 112-lb. boxes, either tin or wood 


INSIST ON HAVING THE RIGHT HIND IF YOU HOPE TO OBTAIN SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The largest dealer in town carries this in stock:if AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. For sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses, Hardware 
not, he should. Tell him to write us forthe agency. and Sporting Goods Dealers. Send for New Booklet, “‘Marine Glue."’ What to use and how to use it. 


L. W. FERDINAND @ COMPANY 152 HNEELAND STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 











Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free 



































High Grade Heavy Weight 


TANKS 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of any 
shape or dimensions desired for any 
pressure. We make only work of merit 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted’”’ 


Galvanizing of all kinds of marine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street - - New York 








HERE WILL BE AN 
ARTICLE ON PICK- 
ING OUT A GOOD HULL 
AND MOTOR IN THE 
MARCH YACHTING 








PARAGON 


REVERSE GEARS 


for the highest grade motors 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS TAUNTON, MASS. 

















































FRISBIE MOTORS 


Are quiet in operation, economical, acces- 
sible, refined. 1-6 cylinders, 3-75 H. P. 
Send for booklet showing reasons why 
you should buy the Frisbie Motors. 


FRISBIE MOTOR CO. 


7 Coll St. Middletown, Conn. 




















WHETHER A RACE 
OR A WAR 


The winner is the one who knows the most 
and tries the hardest. If you are interested 
in ships and the sea, why not know as 
much as you can about them? Whether 
a rowboat or a battleship, you will get more 
out of them. These will help you: 
Navigation for the Amateur 
Capt. E. T. Morton 
Small Boat Navigation 
Marine Motor 
Lieut.-Com. F. W. Sterling 
Small Boat Building 
H. W. Patterson 
Motor Boat 
H. W. Slauson 
Each 80 cents; by mail 85 cents 
Boat Sailing 
Capt. Kenealy 
Pilot Water Navigation 
Com. C. S. Stanworth 
Each $1.00; by mail $1.10 


OUTING PUBLISHING CO. 


141 WEST 36th ST. | NEW YORK 














YACHTING 


U-Boat and American Trade 


(Concluded from page 68) 


opinion of James Carrington, fireman, who 
has survived many attacks of the tin- 
fishes is well worth reading. We will quote 
him verbatim. 

‘Now if all of us sailors and firemen of 
the merchant ships were not willing to take 
a risk once in a while, in fact all the time, 
do you suppose that this war could go on 
much longer, or that even the different 
countries could be fed’? I know that, 
because I’ve arrived at many English ports 
where grain and meat and other things were 
getting very scarce. That was so at 
Cardiff in Wales, from which port I went 
on the steamship, Elmo, last February. I 
never returned on that vessel but she did 
her part in the trade of the world just the 
same. 

“We went out from Cardiff laden with 
coal for Alexandria and reached there 
without trouble. Alexandria in war time 
is one of the busiest ports I ever saw. 
Ships were bringing in machinery and coal, 
railroad steel, motor trucks, and all kinds 
of freight. In the Mediterranean Austrian 
U-boats were busy, and sometimes we were 
chased by two submarines at a time, but 
taken all in all, we got along very well in 
getting goods and munitions delivered. 
We were eighteen days in Alexandria and 
then went to Port Said for nine days. We 
next went to the India coast looking for 
food stuffs. At Karachi we took on 8500 
bushels of wheat and started for Leghorn, 
for in these days we men of the tramp 
steamers must do our part in keeping our 
Italian allies supplied with food, because 
Italy raises very little wheat. 

““When we were about thirty miles off 
the coast of Italy, near Syracuse, our ship 
got hers. She was struck by a torpedo at 
noon on a fair day in moderate weather. 
The torpedo struck us near No. 2 hold. 
I was on duty in the engine room at the 
time and the shock made the ship shake 
from stem to stern. When we got on deck 
there was a big column of water spouting 
up like a geyser. The twenty-six of us, 
officers and men, took to the lifeboats and 
started for land. The steamer did not 
sink at once and in about an hour an 
Austrian submarine came to the surface 
and shelled our ship until she sank. The 
U-boat then started for us and fired a few 
shots over our heads. We stopped and 
the commander inquired for our captain 
and took him aboard as a prisoner, leaving 
us to go on our way. He was a serious 
looking man and very stern, but the 
Austrian sailors were easy going fellows 
and some of them were smiling. That was 
the last we saw of our captain. 

“After this happened I had _ several 
other experiences, and all the time I was 
with men who were doing business with the 
world and taking their lives in their hands, 
and yet it did seem to me that commerce 
was not so much interfered with, on the 
principal trade routes at least, as most 
people would believe from reading the 
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newspapers. The life of a sailor or fireman 
on the merchant-ships these days is full of 
excitement and risk, and yet things might 
be a great deal worse. The cargoes which 
are being carried to all parts of the world 
are enormous and the sinkings by the U- 
boats are not stopping them very much 
as far as we can see, who have been working 
in all kinds of bottoms since the beginning 
of this war.”’ 


Hydroplane Gun Boats 


(Concluded from page 72) 


ported to Lake Tanganyika, partly by river 
and partly by rail, the first section of the 
journey from Leopoldville to Stanleyville, a 
distance of 1800 kilometres, being made by 
water. From Leopoldville to Lake Tan- 
ganyika the journey occupied two months 
over-land and by water, chiefly owing to 
the fact that there were no fewer than 30 
packages, the boat having been dismantled. 
The largest of these packages was over 10 
metres lomg and 5 or 6 metres high. 
Another steel-boat designed by Delsaux 
and constructed in Paris by Coninckx, was 
despatched to Central Africa for use on 
Lake Kivu, just north of Lake Tanganyika, 
where the Germans already had a motor 
boat in service. This new boat. was 14 
metres long, fitted with two 20h. p. Panhard 
motors of the standard type 
The Motor Ship and Motor Boat 


After the War, What? 


Concluded from page 8c) 


the war the number of men in this country 
who had even been on a motor boat was 
represented by hundreds it is now repre- 
sented by thousands and possibly tens of 
thousands. Each individual of these tens 
of thousands is an embryo motor-boat 
owner, and if only a small proportion of 
them ever occupy the position of being 
able to have a motor boat of their own, the 
cumulative effect in numbers will be very 
considerable. 

“Tt is perfectly obvious that, if, in order 
to obtain motor boats at the end of the war, 
new craft have to be constructed, their 
prices will necessarily be high. The reasons 
for this are that in the first place labour 
charges will not drop very considerably, 
and will be at least 25 to 50 per cent. in 
excess of those 34% years ago. Secondly, 
all material will be scarce and probably 
difficult to obtain, so that if we are to rely 
solely upon new craft the prospect is not 
very bright. 

“It has to be remembered, however, that 
there are now in service some hundreds, 
even thousands, of motor craft of various 
types, and that these numbers are being 
added to largely every week, and of these 
boats a very small percentage, probably 
not more than 10 in 100 will be definitely 
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and absolutely required at the end of the 
war. They represent practically all types 
from the 20-knot 80-footer, which would be 
only of interest to the war-made millionaire, 
with whom we are not 
small open runabout, comprising 
craft that would be eminently 
adaptable for river cruising, for sea cruising, 
or for other pleasure purposes with a com- 
paratively small amount of alteration in 
their construction. For instance, the many 
35 ft. to 40 ft. vessels built for war service, 
strongly constructed and moderately sea- 
worthy boats, fitted with engi 
20 h. p. up to 80 h. p., could 
and cheaply be converted to strong 
useful cabin cruisers, ready for sea 
new capacity in a few weeks 

“The point that remains, therefore, is 
whether any of these motor boats now in 
Government service which will not be 
required for service after the war will be 
sold. It has generally 
that this would not be the 
unusual circumstance for Government craft 
of any sort to be sold, but 
war is one of 
situation now appears to have changed con- 
siderably, and from latest information there 
seems every reason to anticipate a very 
large number of motor craft being sold at 
extremely reasonable rates in this country 


after the war is concluded. 


concerned, to the 
many 
classes of 


nes of from 
very easily 
and 


in their 
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as this whole 
unusual circumstances, the 


‘We are aware that this question has 
attracted the attention of a great many 
marine motorists, prospective and actual, 
and whilst, of course, at the 
of affairs it is absolutely impossible to give 
definite details, we have very little fear that 
when the time comes a selling policy suc! 
as that suggested will actually be adopted 


present stage 


‘How it will be carried out is in itself a 
matter of interest, since although it would 
no doubt be extremely pleasant for buyers 
to be able to purchase individually from the 
Government owners, whether War Office, 
Admiralty or other official body, it is un- 
likely that such methods will be employed, 
as it would involve a considerable amount of 
detail work with which the War Office and 
Admiralty are not likely to concern them- 
selves It is more pre ibable that some 
sort of wholesale purchasing and selling 
body will be set up, and thus, although the 
bargains likely to be obtained by the 
individual purchaser by such a method 
will not be quite so good, there is scarcely 
any doubt that in view of the large numbers 
of boats to be got rid of, the price will rule 
exceptionally low for the value of the vessels 

‘In the case of a good many craft the 
hulls will be unsuitable for further service, 
and as the engines are frequently in very 
good condition, it is most probable that 
these will, in certain circumstances, be 
sold separately, the hulls being destroyed 
As there are so many owners anxious to 
obtain new engines who are able to get 
suitable hulls in other directions, this point 
will be of interest to quite a large number of 
marine motorists who wish at the end of 
the war once more to take up their hobby.” 
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| Sterling powered winner of that blue ribbon motor boating classic, The Gold 
Challenge Cup. The speed, 61.724 M.P.H. is the 1917 official world’s record. 
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Miss Detroit Il, powered with a Sterling engine, is the 7th consecutive 






















by the sense of satisfaction they give their owners, the knowledge that a Buffalo 
can always be depended upon to do its part. 


Big yachts, little cruisers, fast cruisers and the more heavily built kind in which 
speed is not the thing of first importance—all can find their proper power plant in a | 
Buffalo, for Buffalos are built in sizes from 3 to 150 HP. high speed, medium speed : 
and slow speed. Not only are they powering cruisers but 
work boats, launches and runabouts of all kinds and all sizes. 


BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR CO. 


1311-1323 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Reliable Power 
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Consult YACHTING’s Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 


Cruising Boats 


Buffalo engines are reliable, econom- 
ical. They add to the joy of cruising 





The Buffalo Book tells all about Buffalo 
engines. It will be sent to you for the asking. 
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= Wilmington , Delaware 
= Trapshooting Auto Enamel 
- Trapshooting for Women Rayntite Top Material 
= Trapsh oting Leagues Craftsman Fabrikoid 
== Game itird Booklet Fairfield Rubber Cioth 
= Du Pont Sporting Powders Anesthesia Ether 
~ Industrial Dynamites Leather Solutions 
= Blasting Powder Metal Lacquers 
== Blasting Supplies Refined Fuse! Oil 

= Farm Explosives Commercial Acids 
— Py-ra-lin Toilet Goods Alums 
- Challenge Collars Saltpetre 
== Town & Country Paint Wood Pulp 
— Vitrolac Varnish Tar Distiliates 
— Flowkote Enamel Dyes and Bases 
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¢ Mr. JOHN B. BURNHAM, President American 
Game Association, says: ““Trapshooting is great practice 
for both experts and beginners and develops crack 
field shots.”’ 





The Clay Pigeon Knows No Game Laws 


HERE is no limit of season, law or 
time. Thereisno long distance journey 
to the shooting grounds. There is never 
the disappointment of not finding game. 


TRAPSHOOTING 


is always ready at every shooting club. Clay 
birds are plentiful—ready with their speedy 
flight and vexing turns to give you more gun 
thrills to the minute than any “feathered game”’ 
can give. 

Every man—every woman should know how 
to shoot and “‘hit’’ what they shoot at. The gun 
club is the place to learn this democratic, patri- 
otic sport. Find out how—now. 


Check trapshooting in the coupon—mail it 
to us and get all the facts. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Established 1802 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


The Du Pont American Industries are: 


E. 1. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Del. 
Du Pont Chemical W orks, Equitable Bid., N.Y., Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Del Leather Substitutes 
The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, N. Y. Ivory Pyralin and Cleanable Collars 
Harnson Works, Philadelphia, Pa Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wil nington, Del Dyes and Dye Bases 
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I didn’t begin with askings. I took my job and stuck; 

[ took the chances they wouldn't, an’ now they're calling it luck. 
And they asked me how I did it, and I gave ‘em the Scripture text, 
“You keep your light so shining a little in front o° the next!”’ 

They copied all they could follow, but they couldn't copy my mind, 
And I left “em sweating and stealing a year and a half behind: 


—Ruepyarp Kieninc im “The Mary. Gloster’ 


DUESENBERG MOTORS CORPORATION—120 BROADWAY-—NEW YORK CITY 
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